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‘One Side 


Heard on Books 


AUSTIN 

If J. Frank Dobie—who has 
called the state textbook com- 
mittee’s present censorship 
programs “one of the worst 
things that has happened to 
Texas education in my life- 
time’”—wanted to get a hear- 
ing to protest the committee’s 
action, would he be given .a 
hearing? 

“No.” 

J. B. Golden, director of the 
Texas Education Agency's text- 
book division, was perfectly can- 
did this week when the Observer 
put a series of questions to him 
about the rights and limitations 
of citizens to protest the opera- 
tion of his division. 


Bob Sherrill 


The situation is this: Anybody 
will be given a hearing to demand 
that textbooks be edited and re- 
written, but nobody will be given 
a hearing to protest the state 
agency’s order to rewrite text- 
books. 

This means that J. Evetts Haley 
and his Texans for America, and 
the Daughters of the American 
Kevoittion, were given every op- 








portunity to persuade the text- 
book committee to censor the his- 
tory books to be used in high 
schools beginning next year. The 


textbook committee, Golden has 
said, agreed to part of this censor- 
ship demand and ordered the pub- 
lishers to comply. (Obs., Oct. 13.) 

But neither J. Frank Dobie nor 
any other disturbed Texan has 
the opportunity now to protest 
the committee's cooperation with 
Haley. 

The Observer asked these ques- 
tions of Golden: 

Q—You make every textbook 
author take a loyalty oath. But in 
addition, you said every author’s 
background and loyalty was 
checked out by some unidentified 
“investigative organization that 
knows more about communism in 
Texas than anybody in the na- 
tion.” Do you subject members of 
the state textbook committee to 
the same scrutiny, or do you set- 
. tle for just an oath from them? 

A.—“We check these people (the 
committee) pretty close. We don’t 
submit their records to an official 
investigation by that organization, 
but they have to take a loyalty 
oath.” 

Q.—You don’t check to see if 
committee members are commu- 
nists? 

A.—"No.” 

Q.—Do you check to see if any 
of them are members of the Tex- 
ans for America or of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution 
or of the John Birch Society? 

A.—“That’s not a matter of rec- 
ord. I’m not sure whether we quiz 
them on whether they are Bap- 
tists or Methodist or AAUW. But 
we check with people in authority. 
They come pretty clean. They 
have a good reputation in their 
communities and professionally. 
We could have a member of the 
DAR or of Texans for America on 
the textbook committee, I don’t 
know.” 

Q.—Or of the John Birch Soci- 
ety? 

A.—“I don’t know that member- 





ship in a patriotic organization 
would. . We don't disqualify 
people because of their member- 
ship in patriotic organizations. 
Belonging to the DAR wouldn't 
disqualify a person from sitting on 
the textbook committee.” 

Q.—Would being a member of 
Texans for America? 

A.—“No, that wouldn't disqual- 
ify him either. But it’s never 
come up.” 

Q.—Do you know anything about 
the political persuasion of vari- 
ous members of the textbook com- 
mittee? Do you know whether a 
majority of the group is conserv- 
ative or liberal, or if the group is 
balanced along these lines? 

—“We'’re certainly not going 
to put a commie on the commit- 
tee. Members are going to have 
to be good old American citizens. 
Whether they are Democrats or 
Republicans is not a primary con- 
sideration. We don’t go into their 
politics. They’re selected accord- 
ing to professional training, ma- 
turity, experience.” 


Q.-—-Since many of the questions 
that come up are at least obliquely 
political, do you think it would be 
wise to try to balance tht? commit- 
tee along political lines? 

A.—“These aren’t political ap- 
pointments.” 

Q.—Which members were on the 
history and science and music sub- 
committees this time, and what 
was their background in these 
fields? 

A.—“You'll have to go to the 
minutes for that. They’ be avail- 
able in about 10 days.” 

Q.—(There are four superin- 
tendents and one ex-superintend- 
ent on the state textbook commit- 
tee.) Do you think there might 
be some risk to having so many 
superintendents on the committee, 

(Continued on Page 2) 





“sey’s 
ew Post 
Sought 


AUSTIN 

Keith Wheatley, 28, accused Ben 
Ramsey this week of seeking elec- 
tion to the railroad commission as 
a payoff for serving the oil and 
gas interests faithfully during his 
decade as lieutenant governor. 
Wheatley is an opposing candidate 
for the commission post. 

Ramsey left the lieutenant gov- 
ernorship a month ago to accept 
an interim appointment by Gov. 
Price Daniel to the railroad com- 
mission which, among. other 
things, regulates the state oil and 
gas industry. 

Wheatley, speaking to a gather- 
ing which included many liberals, 
said Ramsey had used his power in 
the Senate to protect the interest 
of Eastern oil companies, doing 
the job “with all the humility of a 
reconstruction era carpetbagger 
serving his Northern bosses.” 

Wheatley is an independent oil 
operator, son of State Rep. J. C. 
Wheatley of Haskell. 

But he said the days of the in- 
dependent oil operator are fading 
because of “strangling” policies 
set up by the railroad commission 
to benefit the big eastern compa- 
nies. 

Sald Wheatley: “Now Ben seeks 
his reward for his faithful efforts 
to make all gas pipeline taxes un- 
constitutional and all sales taxes 
as broadbased as possible; now 
for his long years of service as 
a walking Texas branch office of 
Eastern major oil companies, he 
wants as his reward a seat on the 
railroad commission, whose statu- 
tory purpose is to regulate the 
same Eastern corporations.” 

He said the major oil companies 
had good reason to praise the rail- 
road commission because, by hold- 
ing down allowable pumpage, it 
was driving the independents out 
of business. He said that when 
“ten years from now, the majors 
own 90 or 95 or 100 percent of 
Texas production,” then the rail- 
road commission will probably lift 
the allowables and let the major 
companies have a field day. 

As for Ramsey’s support of the 
sales tax, Wheatley charged that 
if oil production had been free to 

(Continued on Page 3) 





“No Philosophy Change” 











Shivers Assistant 
Explains Switch 


AUSTIN 

W. D. Youngblood told the 
Observer this week his politi 
cal philosophy is the same as 
it was when he worked on the 
executive staff of ex-Gov. Al 
lan Shivers. Youngblood has 
publicly resigned from _ the 
Democratic Party and shifted 
into the Republican ranks. 

Asked if he knew whether Shi 
ers would make the same move 
as rumored, Youngbiood said he 
hasn't talked to Shivers recently 
He grinned, explained that he had 
“heard the same _ rumors”; f 
Shivers joined the Republican 
Party “it would be a big shot in 
the arm.” 


He said from what he has heard | , 


in talking around, there will be 
a real headline exodus from 
Democratic Party, including some 
big names, in the next three or 
four months. 

Youngblood, 32, was in 
Beauford Jester’s business office 
and stayed on under Shivers as 
administrative assistant the 
late William L. McGill, director 
of the disaster relief branch of 
the governor's office. 


“I haven't. changed my political 
Pnilosophy,” he said. “I just ices 


the Republican Party more closely 
parallels my philosophy.” 

The realization of this struck 
home most forcefully, he said, dur 
ing the last national Democratic 
convention when he saw top Texas 
Democrats disavowing the planks 
in the party platform but backing 
the candidates who stood on the 
planks. 

“Basically, the 
voice can no longer be heard 
the Democratic Party as 
he said. “The influence of conser 
ative Democrats in molding part 
policy is ignored, or at least 
recognized, at either the state 
the national level.” 


Fear Drift to Left 


Youngblood was chosen the Aus 
tin Junior Chamber of Commerce 
“Young (Man of the Year” for 
1960, and in 1958-59 he was gov 
ernor of the Texas District of 
Civitan International. In short 
is a mixer and he mixes widely 


to 


conservative 


such 





the | 


Gov. | 


said thet wherever he goes, he 
and more people in 
feeling as he does, fearful 
Democratic Party's “drift 
socialism.” 
he give some examples 
drift on the state level? 
examples, say, in the spend- 
welfare programs? 


rinads more 


I'd rather not comment on it 
at this time,” he answered. “But 
I think there have been -many in- 
state government 
where it has taken over the pre- 
rogatives of city and county gov- 
ernments. I feel that by and large 
ls best when it is 
closest to the people.” 

Vould a Republican administra- 
spend more or less on welfare 

presently authorized by 
onservative Democratic budg- 
He didn't want to say anything 

s question except that Re- 

ans realize the “state must 
esponsive to people who can’t 


themselves.” 


stances in 


government 


treeume 
also feels’ that 
have been times in the 
when our state government 
hurt free enterprise. I won't 
specific examples, but there 
been boards and committees 
ted which on the surface are 
people but in reality 
been created to help one 
of industry and restrain 


ingblood 


rotect 


petition.” 
‘Hypocritical’ Loyalty 
fe criticized state leadership “in 
ast few years” for duplicity 
hypocrisy: “instead of work- 
what they profess to be- 
n, they are more content to 
, with the dictates of the 
Democratic Party.” 
He agrees with those who say 
dominant influence in the 
Republican Party is the 
Continued on Page 2) 


nal 








[Poll Taxes Sought; Wright 


AUSTIN 

A group of some 200 liberal 
Democrats, calling themselves 
the Democratic Coalition, met 
in closed session in Austin’s 
Commodore Perry this week, 
but the only firm decision 
made on the state’s forthcom- 
ing political wars was the or- 
ganization of a sweeping poll 
tax drive. 

There was a strong undercur- 
rent of talk about candidates and 
issues during the day-long session. 
Although a report from a “candi- 
dates committee” was straightfor- 
ward and noncommittal, merely 
listing possible aspirants for all 
statewide posts, the Observer 
learned that some 15 key liberal 
leaders met secretly with Fort 
Worth’s Jim Wright in a breakfast 
session early Saturday morning. 

Present at the meeting, besides 





Wright and his Fort Worth asso- 
ciate, Rep. Don Kennard, were 
Hank Brown, Mrs R. D. Randolph, 
Roy Evans, Albert Pena, Fred 
Schmidt, Mrs. Jud Collier, Bill 
Petrie, Bob Eckhardt, and Chris 
Dixie, among others. 

Wright, a possible gubernatorial 
candidate, was queried on a num- 
ber of key state issues involving 
taxes, appropriations, and appoint- 
ments to important agencies. The 
Observer learned that the people 
present were “generally pleased” 
with Wright's stated position in 
these areas. 

Some, however, went away from 
the early morning caucus with an 
impression that Wright may not 
run for governor and that Navy 
Secretary John Connally would 
make the race. 

Chris Dixie of Houston, it was 
learned, complained about a re- 





cent statement made by the Fort 
Worth congressman on extremists 
in Harris County. “When you talk 
about extreme left-wingers,” Dixie 
told Wright, “you're talking about 
me.” 


Sen. Ralph Yarborough in a talk 
to the full meeting Saturday morn 
ing said loyal Democrats fared 
better on patronage this year than 
ever before, even during the New 
Deal. He cited the appointments 
of Judge Sarah Hughes of Dallas 
Woodrow Seals of Houston, and 
Wayne Justice of Athens as ex 
amples. 

Yarborough appealed for liber 
als’ supporting proven loyal Demo 
crats for important offices rather 
than moderates chosen as 
lesser of two evils. 

Otto Mullinax of Dallas, in an 
other talk, proposed a statewide 


the 


vizzed | 


locally-organized liberal for- 
2 discussion group to do what 
alled “exploratory thinking.” 
rch an organization would essen- 
be non-political, he said, but 
would discuss crucial national and 
issues. 
Henry Gonzalez of San An- 
io gave a report on the. prog- 
ess of his comgressional race 
against Republican John Goode. 
Plans were laid for raising suf- 
ficient funds to conduct a vigorous 
drive for poll taxes. Hank Brown, 
AFL-CIO president, said a specific 
would be made to register 
wives, who often do not 
te, he said. It was disclosed that 
Negro and Latin-American poll- 
tax organizers would travel around 


the 


state 


effort 


iador 


State. 

session was closed to the 
and an Observer reporter 
was asked to leave. Ww.M. 


ine 


press 
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HALEY, YES — DOBIE, NO 





Candid Educationalist Talks 


(Continued from Page 1) 
since superintendents are _ possi- 
bly under the influence of the 
community's political persuasion 
more than are classroom teachers, 
and might judge a book by what 
impression they think it would 
have on certain vocal parents 
rather than on its scholarly accu- 
racy? 

A.—“Having superintendents on 
the committee is a protection, not 
a risk.” f 

Q.—Do you think the Texas Edu- 
cation Agency's procedure of ap- 
peal should include a chance for 
those who disagree with the text- 
book committee's decisions to 
make a public protest in a regular 
hearing? 

A.—“Tll have to think about it. 
Really that’s a question for Dr. 
Edgar.” (Dr. J. W. Edgar, state 
commissioner of education.) 

Under present regulations, as 
adopted by the state board of edu- 
cation on May 1, no citizen can 
come before the textbook commit- 
tee and praise a textbook for its 
accuracy and literacy. No testi- 
mony from citizens will be accept- 
ed in defense of a textbook against 
charges that it is un-American or 
inaccurate or illiterate. 

The only provisions are for 
those persons who want to de- 
nounce the textbooks, and to this 
end the board has set a time to 
submit written protests, a time 
for a public hearing, a time for a 
re-hearing, a time for an appeal 
to the commissioner of education, 
and finally a time to appeal to the 
state board. 

This year Haley and his Texans 
for America, an organization which 
he admits is allied with the John 
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Birch Society, and Mrs. A. A. For- 
ester of the DAR took advantage 
of this appeals procedure to de- 
nounce 50 textbooks, with the em- 
phasis of their criticism being 
placed on certain allegedly sub- 
versive passages in the history and 
geography textbooks. 

While the textbook committee 
adopted 27 of the protested text- 
books; no history or geography 
book was approved until the pub- 
ishers agreed to make changes 
in the text to conform in part to 
the Haley standards of patriotism, 
Golden confirmed. 

Haley’s textual criticisms gener- 
ally were based on House Un- 
American Activities information, 
or on his own political beliefs that 
textbooks should say nothing fa- 
vorable about such things as so- 
cial security, the United Nations, 
federal aid to agriculture or edu- 
cation, Gen. George Marshall, the 
Supreme Court, or any feature of 
the New or Fair Deal. He believes 
any author suspected by HUAC 
should be stricken from a book’s 
bibliography. He denounced one 
textbook author as “soft on com- 
munism” because he espoused in- 
tegration. 

The state textbook committee of 
15 is nominated by Dr. Edgar and 
approved by the state board of 
education. State law says “each of 
the persons shall be experienced 
and active educators engaged in 
teaching in the public schools of 
Texas. At least a majority shall be 
classroom teachers, and all mem- 
bers shall be appointed because of 
unusual backgrounds of training 
and recognized as teachers in the 
subject fields for which adoptions 
are to be made each year.” 

Apparently when the law says 
“engaged in teaching” it means, 


or is luterpreted by the state 





board to mean, something other 
than what the average person 
thinks of as “teaching,” because 
as Golden pointed out, four of the 
committee members are not teach- 
ers but administrators. 


They are Dr. Harold H. Hitt, 
chairman of the committee and 
superintendent of schools at Mid- 
land; Dr. H. M. Landrum, super- 
intendent at Houston; J. W. Nixon, 
superintendent in Laredo; and Dr. 
T. W. Ogg, superintendent in 
Crockett. 


Although the common interpre- 
tation of “public schools” is pri- 
mary and high school level, ap- 
parently Dr. Edgar and the state 
board interpret “public schools of 
Texas” to mean colleges as well, 
for one committeeman, Dr. W. RB. 
Carmichael, a former superintend- 
ent of schools, is now professor of 
education at Sam Houston Teach- 
ers College in Huntsville. 


Other committee members are 
Carl Best, Abilene; Mrs. Helen 
Bownds, Austin; Mrs. Jocelyn 
Campbell, Sulphur Springs; Miss 
(Mabel Davis, Dallas; George Fling, 
San Antonio; Mrs. LaRue Hutch- 
inson, Andrews; Mrs. Elaine Led- 
better, Skellytown; Miss Evelyn 
Riley, Greenville; Miss Dorothy 
Scott, Tyler; and M. A. Stevens, 
Waco. 

Golden himself holds a BA in 
education from West Texas State, 
and an MA in school administra- 
tion from Southern Methodist. Aft- 
er teaching history and math in 
rural schools, he became county 
superintendent of schools in Wich- 
ita Falls, 
years; then he was city superin- 
tendent at Bonham for five years 
and at Vernon for four before 
joining che TCA staff. e 


where he stayed 10 
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visual media. 


ness which rarely get into the ne 


The Health Hucksters 





Racketeers in the Hospital 
and Health Insurance Business 





Making Money Off the Sick 


These are a series of articles in the April, May and July issues of THE CALIFORNIAN by Joseph A. 
King, president of the American Patients Association. They deal with chicanery, illegal profiteering and 
outright racketeering in the medical, hospital and accident insurance business. Hospitals and dozens of 
insurance companies are named. Figures are given to show the reader 

various companies, and these are compared to salesmen’s commissions. 


For those who have inquired, THE CALIFORNIAN is a revival of muckraking in American journalism. 
It was founded in January 1960 by a former award-winning newspaperman and magazine writer who 
found the most important stories of the day going unpublished. The magazine differs from others 
in that all articles of social criticism or crusading or reform concentrate on specific examples, specific 
names, and documented facts presented in a singularly blunt manner. THE CALIFORNIAN features three 


DISSECTING THE PRESS — Specific newspapers and magazines are named in these much needed sto- 
ries of what goes on in the nation’s press. 


CENSORSHIP SCOREBOARD — There was once a separate magazine by this name, and it was incorpo- 
rated into THE CALIFORNIAN when it folded. This keeps readers up to date on some of the incredible 
events now taking place amid the battle over censorship of books, magazines, newspapers and the 


THE WORLD OF BUSINESS—This is perhaps the most eye-opening feature of The Californian 

because it deals with documented, detailed cases centering upon the biggest names in American busi- 

wspapers. Recent stories have dealt with Continental Baking Co. 

(Wonder bread and Hostess cake), Colgate-Palmolive, Texaco, Goodyear, Firestone, Luria Bros. (the 

huge scrap industry), Ford, Chrysler, ALCOA, Swift & Co., American News Co., General Foods, RCA 
Victor, U.S. Plywood, Montgomery Ward, Bulova, Olin Mathieson Chemical and many others. 


All three issues—April, May, and July—are yours FREE with a one-year subscription. 
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SMU Students Vote 


Smoot Cheered; 
Dillon’s Dilemma 


An estimated 1,800 Texans 

meeting in Dallas for a “Na- 
tional Indignation Convention” 
vigorously cheered Dan Smoot for 
saying Kennedy’s aid-to-education 
bill is a method for turning the 
United Nations over to Russia, 
that Eisenhower “betrayed every 
hope” by accepting truce in the 
Korean war, that the communists 
raped 100,000 women in Austria 
while misguided Americans stood 
by, and that this country was 
duped into going to war with Ja- 
pan by communist agents. 


Gov. Price Daniel alerted the 
legislative council to get to- 
gether its recommendations for a 
small loan law because the legis- 
lature “will be asked to consider 
this matter in the near future.” 


Although the Southern Meth- 

odist University board of 
trustees will view the vote only 
as a recommendation, the under- 
graduate body of that school vot- 
ed 804 to 606 to integrate. Ne- 
groes have been attending the law 
and theology schools at SMU for 
some time without incident. 


w A ballot on whether or not 

to desegregate university 
athletics will be held by the stu- 
dent government at the University 
of Texas on Oct. 25, but the vote 
will have no legal influence on 
the board of regents. 


Bashir Ahmad, the eamel 

driver from Pakistan, toured 
the state fair, shook hands with 
some school children, kissed a 
baby, rode around on a horse with 
Lyndon Johnson, and got ready to 
fly up to visit with Harry Tru- 
man in Missouri before héading 
back to Washington. 


od Although the list left off the 

name of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt and included the name 
of Calvin Coolidge, the Houston 
school board wasn’t happy. There 
were too many famous statesmen 
on the list whom Mrs. H. W. Cul- 
len, secretary of the Houston 
school board, had never heard of, 
so she ordered that another list 
be made from which new schools 
would be named. 

State Commissioner of Health 

J. E. Peavy said radioactive 
fodine in Texas fresh food is, as 
a result of recent nuclear explo- 
sions, higher than ever before, 





iw Taking the news from Robert 

E. Nesmith, who said he 
talked with Danish reporters by 
telephone and they told him so, 
the Houston Chronicle flatly stat- 
ed that Charles Hugh Dillon “is 
having trouble staying” in Den- 
mark and “Danish police informed 
Dillon that if he gave up his 
American passport, he would be 
taken across the nearest border.” 
Dillon is the socialist who took 
Nesmith, a former Constitution 
Party candidate, up on his offer 
of a free one-way ticket to any 
socialist country he wanted to live 
in. Nesmith stipulated that Dillon 
give up his US. citizenship. 


Dr. Henry A. Bullock of 

Texas Southern University, 
who had done a year-long study 
of Negro crimes and their causes, 
and had been invited by Houston 
Mayor Cutrer to make recommen- 
dations, announced that he found 
elected officials don’t have the 
“dedication” needed to make 
changes that would help Negroes 
in that city. 


A Negro couple in Houston, 

told that their daughter 
couldn't enter an all-white school 
because the class was full, are go- 
ing to seek contempt of court ac- 
tion. 


The American Civil Liberties 

Union, which was refused in 
its bid to rent a Houston school 
auditorium for a meeting a few 
months ago, has announced that it 
will challenge this policy of the 
Houston School Board, which 
ruled that school facilities cannot 
be used for activities “not in keep- 
ing with the feelings of the peo- 
ple of Houston.” The ACLU will 
again ask to rent an auditorum; 
if refused, it will go to court. The 
Supreme Court recently ruled 
that California schools cannot re- 
quire a loyalty oath of rentors, 
and the ACLU chapter in Houston 
bases much of its hopes on that 
decision. 

HEADLINE OF THE WEEK 


2nd Jefferson Grand 
Jury Sworn in By Lord 
—Houston Post 





Shivers’ Man Defects 


(Continued from Page 1) 
political philosophy of Sen. Gold- 
water of Arizona. 

But Youngblood argued that the 
political spectrum does not run 
from liberal Democrat through 
conservative Democrat on through 
liberal Republican to conservative 
Republican at the far end. He feels 
that conservative Democrats and 
conservative Republicans are not 
separated by the area of liberal 
Republicanism. 

“There is not that much differ- 
ence in the shading between con- 
servatives” in the two parties, he 
said, and he predicted that con- 
servative Democrats whe make 
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the same shift he had made “will 
find they’re not changing their 
political philosophy, but are 
achieving a leadership through 
which they can attain the goals 
they’ve had all along.” 

Asked if he thought the John 
Birch Society and the American- 
ism seminar in San Antonio and 
other ultra-conservative efforts 
had helped the Republican cause 
in Texas, he answered: 

“I think all these organizations 
are contributing. They are motiv- 
ating people to take a fresh look 
and make a self analysis and re- 
view their own political beliefs. 
They are encouraging individual 
interest and concern with govern- 
ment. This has good effect for 
both liberals and conservatives.” 

Youngblood went into the Re- 
publican Party at the same time 
“Spot” Collins, Travis County 
campaign chairman for Jack Cox 
in 1960, and Dr. Stuart McCorkle, 
professor of government at the 
University of Texas, switched par- 
ties. But Collins and McCorkle 
said it was just a personal thing 
with them and thet they really 
aren't familiar with Texas Repub- 
licani in general. 











Red Chinese Bomb Belittled 





A Panel Talk with Teller 


AUSTIN 

Dr. Edward Teller, probably 
the nation’s most vociferous 
lobbyist for continued nuclear 
testing, came to the University 
of Texas to deliver a series of 
scientific lectures, but spent 
much of his time attempting 
to convince non-scientific lay- 
men that 


i “smog is more dangerous 
than fallout” 
& radioactivity’s chief damage 


to date is in the creation of 
worry ulcers 

@ 8 nuclear war “need not be 

worse than” other kinds of 
war 

@ “people will be more realistic 

about war when they are 
properly sheltered.” 

Three UT executives, all scien- 
tists, joined him on a five-man 
television panel show. Teller and 
his UT allies obviously preferred 
to talk about the “exciting peace- 
time uses” of nuclear science. But 
Dr. Blake Smith, a well-known 
Baptist minister and the fifth 
member of the panel, kept bring- 
ing the discussion back to the 
problem of nuclear fallout from 
testing and human fallout from 
nuclear war. 

The reaction to Smith’s ques- 
tions was sometimes strong. 

Dean William Hagerty of the 
college of engineering toward the 
end of the show remarked on his 
“repugnance” to people “who roll 
over and play dead just because 
somebody drops a few bombs.” 
UT Vice-President Norman Hack- 
erman, who worked on the atomic 
Manhattan Project when Teller 
did, said he objected to the panel 
moderator’s introducing Smith as 
the one concerned with the hu- 
manistic point of view and the 
moral question of nuclear warfare. 
Hackerman complained that that 
sounded like the scientists weren't 
interested in those things. Teller 
himself added, turning to Smith, 
“I hope you have found that all 
of us have strong moral stand- 
ards.” Dr. John McKetta, chair- 
man of the chemical engineering 
department, said the danger from 
radioactive fallout has been dis- 
torted, primarily by newspaper 
ballyhoo. 

“Suppose at the present time 
we had just discovered natural 
‘gas or coal and found, by burning 
these in the laboratory, that they 
gave off a great deal of carbon 
dioxide,” said McKetta, smiling 
at Teller, “would we have lots 
of newspaper articles saying we 
shouldn’t use them because they 
expelled millions of tons of car- 
bon dioxide every day?” 

Teller liked the analogy, adding, 
“Carbon dioxide and many other 
things we create, smog, these 
things are more dangerous than 
the fallout. .. . World-wide fallout 
does cause a small number of mu- 
tations, but 1,000 times less than 
in nature’s plan... . Without mu- 
tations we would not be human, 
we could not adapt ourselves. 
Most mutations are harmful, but 
there are some useful mutations, 


Ramsey Scorched 


(Continued from Page 1) 
grow as it could and should have 
grown during Ramsey's “long 
reign as premier of the Texas Sen- 
ate,” tax revenue would have been 
high enough from that and other 
sources to avoid throwing the bur- 
den on the people in general. 

Texans “have been hung with 
this tax so that powerful eastern 
oil and gas interests could escape 
natural resource taxation,” he said, 
adding that he would spread this 
word throughout Texas during his 
campaign. 

Wheatley narrowly lost in his 
race against Leon Thurman of An- 
son for the legislature last year. 





for that is how the development 
of the whole living world has 
come about.” 


War Is ‘Thinkable’ 

When Smith suggested that nu- 
clear war is “really unthinkable,” 
Teller put in quickly, “It is not 
unthinkable—we must think about 
a 

Smith came back, “What I'm 
concerned about is that the people 
of the earth—of America—could 
pull the moral rug out from under 
the whole business of nuclear 
war. War is horrendous—our ene- 
my is not Russia, nor are we hers, 
but the enemy is war. Eisenhower 
said nobody wins in a war of this 
bind. . . 





eet FE 
I don’t understand. Nu- 


Teller: 
clear war will be different from 


other war in one way. Nuclear 
war comes very much more sud- 
denly. I think in other respects 
it need not be worse than other 
wars. America has been lucky be- 
cause war has been far away. Our 
boys were involved, but the coun- 
try itself was away from the main 
points of disturbance. The popule- 
tion was Safe. War has become 
now such a widespread possibility 
that the next time the people will 
suffer. Apart from this, there is 
no change. ... 

“As far as the Russians not be- 
ing our enemies, I don’t know 
what that statement means. . 
They have said repeatedly and 
clearly that they want to conquer 
the world. ... As long as the Rus- 
sians want to impose their sys- 
tem. ... 

Smith: “I’m not saying that 
they are not our enemies in this 
way.... 

Teller: “. . . but unless we are 
prepared for a war, to recover 
from the blow, and unless we are 
also prepared to strike back if 
necessary—we are just going to 
cease to exist.” 


Thrusts at Pauling 

Referring to the arguments of 
such scientists as Linus Pauling 
and Harrison Brown of Cal Tech, 
both of whom contend that fall- 
out from nuclear tests already 
carried out have threatened the 
health of thousands of people 
around the world, Teller said that 
“in fact, danger hardly exists at 
all” from controlled nuclear ex- 
periments. 

He said that the strength of 
natural radiation varies from place 
to place, being rather heavy in 
Denver, compared to San Fran- 
cisco, for example. 

“Those who preach about fallout 
don’t tell you this,” he said. 
“Should we warn people to leave 
Denver?” He smiled and waved 
away the idea of fallout danger. 

A few days before the television 
show, Teller had got in another 
thrust at his arch foe Pauling. 
At a press conference called at UT, 
Teller told newsmen, “Pauling is 
always right when he talks about 
chemistry. In other fields he is 
not always right.” 

This was in reply to a newsman 
who had said Pauling estimated 
it would cost $100 billion for even 
minimum shelter protection from 
nuclear fallout, and that it is un- 
certain what good even that cost- 
ly program would do. 

On the contrary, said Teller, 
full protection could be achieved 





for offly about $18 billion “and 





full protection is not needed ev- 
erywhere. A decent, well-balanced 
program of civil defense, even in- 
cluding stockpiling machinery 
and food in a safe place, would 
cost no more than $40-$50 billion; 
I don’t know. We shouldn't try to 
do it in a year. But even if we 
had to spend $100 billion, and 
even if we had to spend it in a 
year—to argue against doing it is 
defeatism.” 


Might Prefer Shelter 


Teller used the press conference 
also to tout the benefits of com- 
munity shelters. He said he does 
not have a home shelter and he 
doubts their value in congested 
urban areas. Shelters for at least 
1,000 people, the shelters being 
built within a five or 10 minute 
walk of that many people, are 
ideal, he said. 

He said such shelters would be 
relatively cheap, costing about 
$100 a head. (This would be a 
layout of $2 million for a city the 
size of Austin, at least $10 million 
for Houston, at least $6.5 million 
for San Antonio, etc.) He sug- 
gested using part of the defense 
budget for building the shelters. 

And how long would we have to 
stay in them? “Maybe half an 
hour. Maybe when the fallout is 
heavy, two weeks, but not all the 
time during those two weeks.” 

Anyway, added Teller, “After an 
attack, our cities will be de- 
stroyed. There will be no place 
to stay. Maybe people will want 
to stay in the shelters.” 

What if the bombs dropped on 
us were designed for maximum 
fallout, with cobalt jackets? 

“I don’t know, but I think we 
could survive even maximum fall- 
out. What the attacker wants is 
not to destroy life. but to break 
military power, so his reliance 
will be on blast and fire. 

“Bacteriological warfare? This 
has been a possibility for years. 
Not even Hitler used it, because 
it served no military purpose. I 
think no one will wage war except 
for military power.” 


China Just Nuisance 

Asked if he had any information 
about Red China's progress with 
nuclear research, Teller said he 
did not have, but even if China 
gets the bomb it will be of no 
immediately great importance. 

“It will increase their nuisance 
value,” he said. “It will change 
their power position only if they 
can produce bombs in mass and 
vehicles to carry them in mass. 
Probably for years to come, China 
will be unable to do this. It is a 
distant worry compared to Rus- 
sia’s immediate threat.” 

It was at the press conference 
that he got off his joke about fall- 
out, a joke widely quoted in the 
daily press: There are two medi- 
cal hazards from fallout: the ulcer 
gotten from worrying about fall- 
out, and the ulcer developed from 
worrying about people who worry 
about fallout. He smiled and the 
press corps laughed politely. 

Here as elsewhere under ques- 
tioning, Teller was optimistic 
about war: “We can survive a 
war,” he said, “and can even win 
a war in the sense that after the 
war our way of life will be se- 
cure.” 

One newsman asked how a lay- 
man could judge between the ex- 
perts: Teller and Dr. Willard Lib- 
by, a Nobel chemist, claiming that 
the danger from fallout has been 
overemphasized; Pauling and 
Brown claiming it cannot be over- 
emphasized. 

“If you pressed them (Pauling 
and Brown),” said Teller, “they 
would admit we are basically not 
too far apart.” 
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he'll wear,” the magazine said, | 
but predicted Shivers will oppose | 
senior Senator Ralph Yarborough | 
in 1964 either as a conservative | 
Democrat, if no other conserva- 
tive Democrat steps forward, 
as a Republican. 


w Sam Wood, in his “Capitol | 

A” column, says a good rea 
son Price Daniel will go for a} 
fourth term is that it would put) 
him ahead of Shivers. Shivers 
served three elective terms and 
part of a fourth as the successor | 
to Beauford Jester. A fourth elec 
tive term would give Daniel the 
all-time championship. He would 
be the first Texan to serve 
House speaker, senator, attorney 
general and governor—four times. | 


or | 


as 





Political Intelligence 





son described the attorney 
general's visit before the state 
Democratic executive committee 
as “dropping the stink bomb at 
the ladies aid.” Wilson challenged 
Daniel to announce his political 
intentions. Sources close to Wil 
son say he believes Don Yarbor 
ough will seek the Democratic gu 
bernatorial nomination and that 
he believes he must have Daniel 
in the race to gain a spot in the 
runoff. 

Ed Pooley in the El Paso 

Herald-Post says Daniel 
“should NOT” (the caps are his) 
run for a fourth term. “No Texan 
including such great men as Sam 
Houston and Jim Hogg, had ever 
accepted a third term.” He said 
“our state’s unwritten law.” 
iw Navy Secretary Connally has 

been talking politics 
Daniel, according to Houston Post | 


with | 


Austin Bureau chief Bill Gardner. | 
Gardner said that although Will 
Wilson doesn’t care what 
does, Connally does. “He 
not run against the governor, for | 
they are personally friendly and} 
of the same moderate political | 


Daniel 


would | 


Daniel was urging Connally to} 
run for governor so he could run | 
for lieutenant governor and still} 
pull the strings. 

obtained the Austin area at 
National Mortgage Assn. for Ed | 
Clark, a long-time Johnson associ 
ate. 
iw Jim Blundell, who has served 

as a top campaign aide to| 
former Gov. Shivers, two-time for- | 
mer Sen. William Blakley, and | 
a day “consultant” job in the Post 
Office Dept., according to the Dal-| 
las News. Sen. Ralph Yarborough 
succeeded in blocking Blundell's 
scheduled $20,000 a year appoint 
ment to a high post in Civil De 
fense which would have required | 
Senate confirmation. 


w Silsbee attorney 

Thompson's novel 
using school civics classes to sell | 
poll taxes was the talk of the Dem 
ocratic coalition meeting in Aus- 
tin last Saturday. Thompson 
vites loyal Democrats to write him | 
in Silsbee for details. 


vd Although he missed a 

from the Citizens Indigna- 
tion Committee in Dallas, junior | 
Senator John G. Tower is angry 
over the training of Yugoslavian | 
pilots at Perrin Air Force Base 
Tower asked for a complete re-| 
capitulation of the history of U.S 
aid to the communist country 


Houston 


idea for 


call 


Fewer Negroes are employed | 
by the federal government in 








the Dallas-Fort Worth area than 


Merchandise 


ld 


| Brown 


A person close to Will Wil-| ~~ 


stripe.” Wilson told the SDEC that |. 


vd Vice President Johnson has| , 


torney’s contract for the Federal e 


} pondering 


Johnson, is now occupying a $50) ey 


| SELECTION 
| RANGE. SHIRLEY JAY — MO 5 
5266 evenings. 

| eeecee 


| UNION LABEL 


Smith Announces; 
Tower Asks Probe 


the civil 


Newsweek magazine hasj|in five northern cities, 

pushed former Gov. Allan| rights commission reported. Only 
Shivers’ name back into politics.| 6.95 percent of the federal em- 
“No one knows which party brand | ployees in that area are Negroes. 


Claiming the legislature did 
not intend to put the sales 


tax on small purchases, the Texas 


Vending Machine 
Association, Inc., announced it 
yuld pay the tax under protest 


Ww 


|}and is contemplating a court test 


levy. The Vendors must 
pay tax although they are 
prohibited by the same law from 
collecting the levy. 


on the 


the 


Land Commissioner Jerry 
Sadler is fighting back 
against charges made by high le- 
officials that his opposition 
to making Padre Island a national 
park was based on his desire “to 
allow promoters to milk fat prof- 
ts from the development and sale 
e best portions of the island.” 
The charge was made by Hank 
president of the state 
and the organization's 
retary-treasurer, Roy Evans. 
Sadler replied: “I fail to under- 
why the taxpayers of the 
States should be called 


DOI 


yf tr 


rL-ClO 


stand 
United 


| upon to pay untold millions of dol- 


lars perpetuate a wilderness 
that already exists, when the state 
of Texas without cost to anyone 
can provide for the development 
of a park that all can enjoy, not 
just those wealthy enough to own 


yachts.” 
tj The 10-member United States 
Study Commission -— Texas 
handed Gov. Price Daniel its com- 
pleted 50-year plan for keeping an 
water supply available 
at least until the year 
To do the job proposed by 
government at 


to 


adequate 
to Texas 
2010 


the commission, 


| some level will have to spend an 


. | estimated illi 
Seat td Shivens Geregertes | mated $4 billion and build 83 
| major reservoirs and other water- 


ontrol depositories. 


i 


As 


expected, the dedicated 
reserve gas tax is being chal- 


|} lenged by oil companies. Previous 


efforts to 


in interstate 
were held unconstitu- 
1954 and 1958, and this 
rranscontinental Gas Pipe 
Panhandle Eastern 
Pipe Line Co., and Michigan Wis- 
sin Pipe Line Co. hope to prove 
tax passed by the last legisla- 
also unconstitutional. 
State Sen. Preston Smith of 
Lubbock, who ran third be- 
Ramsey a decade ago 
took his first lien 
he lieutenant governor's chair, 
the first Democrat to an- 
his candidacy to fill Old 
vacancy. Other Democrats 
the race are House 
dames Turman, State 
Robert Baker of Houston, 
Crawford Martin of Hillsboro and 
A. M. Aikin of Paris. Houston Lib- 
11 Don Yarborough, who polled 
Continued on Page 7) 
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Drummond and Lippmann 


Ponaes ive 


Two widely-read national column- 
ists, of different backgrounds and 
vastly differing views on politics and 
society, wrote this week on two out- 
wardly unrelated themes — themes, 
however, that not only relate in the 
Texas context, but carry a persuasive 
message for all of us concerned with 
the gloomy climate of discourse in our 
state and the generally stagnant con- 
dition of our state government. 





Roscoe Drummond, a conservative, 
was writing about states’ rights. Wal- 
ter Lippmann, whose superb insights 
over almost three generations have 
set him above any ideological label- 
ling, was writing about the clash of 
radical reaction with true conserva- 
tism. Their remarks are well worth 
excerpting at some length. 


Drummond, citing specifically the 
Tennessee legislative reapportionment 
case now pending before the U.S. 
Supreme Court, observed that the 
whole issue “reveals a national politi- 
cal sickness . . . The irony is that 
those who have most lamented the 
transfer of political initiative and 
power from the states to the federal 
government have contributed so much 
to bring it about. 


“The flow of power from the states 
to Washington,” he wrote, “has not 
come in response to any new theory 
of government. It has come from tan- 
gible and pragmatic reasons: When 
the states have neglected the needs 
and desires of their people, these vot- 
ers have taken the only recourse open 
to them—to seek a federal solution. 


“It is not an exaggeration to say 
there would be little talk of recover- 
ing ‘states’ rights’ if in the past so 
many state legislatures had not com- 
mitted so many ‘states’ wrongs’; that 
is, had they not been so unresponsive 
to the needs and rights of large groups 
of people in their states. 


“The Tennessee reapportionment 
case shows that most states’ righters 
have learned little in 60 years. Given 
the opportunity to do something tan- 
gible and positive to reverse the flow 
of power back from the federal gov- 
ernment to the states, they proceed 
to throw it away.” 

LIPPMANN, noting that an impor- 
tant part of the growing opposition 
to Sen. William Fulbright’s bid for 


re-election next year is coming from 
outside of Arkansas, wrote that the 
source is “radical right extremists 
like Sen. Goldwater among the Re- 
publicans and Sen. Thurmond among 
the Democrats. It is highly signifi- 
cant and very interesting indeed that 
they have chosen to do battle not with 
a man of the left, but with as genuine 
a conservative in the great tradition 
of conservatism as exists in our pub- 
lic life today.” 


This radical reaction, Lippmann 
wrote, “sails under the flag of con- 
servatism” and yet “has as little rela- 
tion to conservatism as the so-called 
peoples’ democracies beyond the Iron 
Curtain have to democracy. 


“The true conservative,” he contin- 
ued, “of whom the greatest in this 
century is Churchill, are indissolubly 
at one with the constitutional sources 
of the nation’s life. For them the na- 
tion is a living thing which grows and 
changes, and they think of themselves 


Messa es 
4 


as participating in the growth and 
change. Because they themselves are 
so secure and certain about what is 
essential and fundamental, the most 
intelligent conservatives are liberal 
in temper and progressive in policy.” 


The reactionary radicals, he contin- 
ued, “are in revolt against all the 
main developments of the Twentieth 
Century. 


“They are against the consequencies 
of modern science and technology 
which have brought into being a con- 
centration of masses of people in cit- 
ies, masses of people unrooted from 
their ancestral ways of life. These 
radical reactionaries are against the 
welfare state which provides these 
urban masses with some of that per- 
sonal security which their ancestors 
in the country made in their commun- 
ities. And they are against the regu- 
lation of this enormously complex 
economy, though without regulation 
it would churn itself up into crisis 
and chaos. 





would like to repeal the Twentieth 
Century, are, so they tell us, violently 
opposed to communism. But commu- 
nism also belongs to the Twentieth 
Century, and these reactionary radi- 
cals do not understand it and do not 
know how to resist it. Thus they do 
not want the alliances with which we 
have contained communism in Eu- 
rope at the armistice lines of World 
War II. 


“They are against foreign aid which 
is used to help new countries and 
weak countries help themselves with- 
out succumbing to communism. They 
despise the United Nations which has 
so much to do in opening up for the 
new and inexperienced countries the 
roads to freedom. 


“They do believe loyally in Ameri- 
can military power. But they do not 
understand it. They do not under- 
stand that the United States, though 
very strong, is not omnipotent, and 
that we cannot set the world in order 
and achieve total victory over com- 
munism by issuing ultimata. 


“Their responsibility in foreign af- 
fairs is such that if the President did 
for the country what they say he 
ought to be doing, there would be 
going on at one and the same time 
another Korean War in Southeast 
Asia, a somewhat smaller Algerian 
war in Cuba, and a thermonuclear 
war about Berlin... .” 


7 * * 


Take, on the one hand, an unyield- 
ing and unimaginative philosophy of 
state’s rights, reinforced by men who, 
in power, have given us one of the 
least responsive and least responsible 
state governments in America. Take, 
on the other, a contagious rash of 
rightist movements, growing increas- 
ingly stronger and more well-heeled. 
It is just barely ironic that Drum- 
mond’s and Lippmann’s modern-day 
misanthropies, flourishing in juxta- 
position, find their friendliest home 
in Texas. 
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Dag and Mr. Sam 





Observer Notebook 


AUSTIN 

A PROFESSOR at the University 
of Texas has just been awarded $250 
for a television research plan he en- 
tered in national competition, His 
plan is titled: “The Design and As- 
sessment of an Experimental Program 
to Maximize Active Participation and 
Feedback in Television Instruction 
Through the Utilization of Pro- 
grammed Learning Techniques.” 

The award winner is an associate 
professor of, yes, educational psychol- 
ogy. Congratulatory maximization is 
due this conceptualized technique of 
assessed designation. 

* 7 * 

PATRICK OWEN, editor of the 
Pine Bluff Commercial in Arkansas, 
wrote us this week complaining that 
he gets more letters from political 
cranks and crackpots with Texas post- 
marks than any other kind. “Do you 
have more of them over there,” he 
asked, “or is it that more of yours 
can write?” 

7 aod * 

SINCE Mrs. H. W. Cullen, the Hous- 
ton school board member, upbraided 
Supt. John McFarland for ordering 
the school flags to be flown at half- 
mast for the death of Dag Hammar- 
skjold (she said the UN is communist- 
dominated), letters-to-the-editor col- 
umns in the city’s dailies have bris- 
tled in defense of her position. There 
were two typical missives in The Post 
this week. Said one: “It took courage 
for Mrs. Cullen and Bob Eckels’”’ (an- 
other member of the board) “to ex- 
press ‘themselves on lowering the flag 
for Dag Hammarskjold. They knew, 
I am sure, that the liberals and the 
liberal press would raise a hue and 
cry. I think Mrs. Cullen summed it 
up nicely when she said that Dag 
Hammarskjold was a ‘pretty good 
man.’ I see no reason why our flag 
should be lowered for ‘pretty good 
men,’ because the world is full of 
them...” 

And said another, in the finest and 
most florid prose artistry of Texas 
nationalism: 

“Mrs. Cullen is not alone on the 
matter of lowering the United States 
flag to half-staff for Dag Hammar- 
skjold. The one-world sob-brothers 
and sisters get all misty-eyed about 
lowering the flag to half-staff when 
their main concern should be keeping 
it flying at full staff. There are too 
many one-worlders who would like to 
replace it with the UN flag. I had no 
objections to Mr. Hammarskjold as 
an individual, but I do object to the 
organization he served and to anyone 
who supports it. The sooner we recog- 
nize its impotency and impracticabil- 
ity, the better off we will all be.” 


* ” * 


CONGRESSIONAL QUARTERLY, 
rating congressmen in their support 
of a “larger role” for the federal gov- 
ernment in American life, gave Congs. 
Homer Thornberry of Austin and Al- 
bert Thomas of Houston 100 percent 
on the basis of ten selected votes in 
the 87th Congress. Sen. Ralph Yar- 
borough scored 70 percent, Sen. John 
Tower zero. 

On the question of whether legisla- 
tors chose to support a larger or a 
smaller role for federal government, 
the Quarterly used record votes in the 
House on minimum wage, public vs. 
private power, the feed grain pro- 
gram, area redevelopment, water pol- 
lution, housing, the Northeast Water 
Compact, aid to education, public 
works, and juvenile delinquency. 

Issues chosen in the Senate: area 
redevelopment, election reform, Mexi- 
can farm labor, temporary unemploy- 
ment compensation, minimum wage, 
aid to education, public vs. private 
power, housing, manpower retaining, 
and civil rights. 

The average Democrat in 1961, the 
Quarterly said, supported a larger 
federal role 76 percent of the time, 
while the average Republican did so 
only 15 percent of the time. 

Other Texas House members were 
rated as follows: 

Bruce Alger of Dallas, zero percent; 
Lindley Beckworth of Gladewater, 70 


percent; Jack Brooks of Beaumont, 
90 percent; John Dowdy of Athens, 
20 percent; Clark Fisher of San An- 
gelo, 20 percent; Frank Ikard of 
Wichita Falls, 50 percent. 

Paul Kilday of San Antonio, 80 
percent; Joe M. Kilgore of McAllen, 
30 percent; George H. Mahon of Lub- 
bock, 40 percent; Wright Patman of 
Texarkana, 80 percent; W. R. (Bob) 
Poage of Waco, 60 percent; Walter E. 
Rogers of Pampa, 50 percent. 

J. T. Rutherford of Odessa, 60 per- 
cent; Olin Teague of College Station, 
20 percent; James C. Wright of Fort 
Worth, 40 percent; Omar Burleson 
of Anson, 10 percent, and John Young 
of Corpus Christi, 70 percent. 

+ * 

JAMES RESTON, writing in the 
New York Times on Sam Rayburn: 

“. , . what is passing in Texas is 
not only a great man but one of the 
last of the old frontier breed of Amer- 
ican politicians. 

“The New Frontiersmen of Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s generation are quite 
different. Like the President himself, 
they have crossed the Atlantic maybe 
even more than they have crossed the 
Alleghanies. They are largely city- 
bred and trained, better educated per- 
haps, and more sophisticated, a ma- 
chine-tooled generation of the indus- 
trial urban North. 

“The Old Frontiersmen were from 
the land, usually born in poverty, ma- 
tured slowly like good mountain 
whisky, educated in the little colleges 
and night schools or not at all, and 
full of common-sense and the rhythms 
of the Bible... 

“When he goes, the Texas dynasty 
on Capitol Hill will come to an end. 
Mr. Sam has been in the House for 
49 years, which is more than a quar- 
ter of the history of that institution. 
He was speaker for 17 years and 
while he did not always have his way, 
it was never because he lost the re- 
spect of either party in the cham- 
wre 

“Now other leaders will take over 
and will no doubt develop their own 
techniques for running the highly 
complicated and personal machinery 
of the Congress, but they will not be 
like Rayburn because the conditions 
of America that produced him are 
passing away... 

“In political terms, the rural areas 
still retain a power far beyond their 
numbers in both the state and nation- 
al legislatures, but the old story-tell- 
ing, gavel-pounding types are passing. 
Like every other generation, they had 
their faults and their phonies, but 
Mr. Sam wasn’t one of them... 

“For these men from the one-party 
districts of the nation, politics was not 
a sideline but a life career, and when 
they left here they went back home 
to the uncomplicated places. 

“When Mr. Sam’s friend Alben 
Barkley died, the speaker went into 
the well of the House and said so-long 
to his old companion. ‘God bless his 
memory,’ he said. ‘God comfort his 
loved ones, God comfort me.’” 

* * * 

WHEN one daily newspaper execu- 
tive publicly and pointedly rebukes 
another daily newspapef in Texas— 
a state in which traditionally the 
daily press policy is to ignore all 
faults of the industry—it is a hopeful 
sign. 

Just such a public rebuke was made 
recently by James M. Rowe, editorial 
writer of the Corpus Christi Caller- 
Times, in a letter to the Austin Amer- 
ican-Statesman, which the Austin 
paper published. 

Rowe wrote, in part: 

“In the Sept. 28 issue of the Austin 
Statesman, in an editorial discussion 
of state versus federal establishment 
of a Padre Island park, you included 
this paragraph: ‘There is recognition 
by owners of Padre Island lands that 
the public does have certain rights 
of access to Padre’s shorewaters for 
recreational use, and this right has 
been exemplified in the offer to dedi- 
cate for state park purposes a con- 
siderable area of Padre.’ ”’ 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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‘DANGEROUS PLAUSIBILITY’ 





Man’s Plight: Can Tigers Be Vegetarians? 


(Fourth of several columns) 
AUSTIN 

Charles de Gaulle has stated the 
Western argument that nuclear war 
will not happen as well as anyone. 
Presumably his is also the argument 
of the Russian optimists. Here is how 
it goes: 

Both sides now have terrible weap- 
ons. “What is the good of ruling over 
dead men?” The Russians (the Amer- 
icans) do not want such a devastating 
war. If we retreat, we overexcite the 
aggressor. The best way to serve 
peace is to be “resolute and firm’’— 
that is, no change of course. (1) 

This is reassuring. It amounts to 
the statement: Such a horrible war 
is unthinkable. We can, therefore, 
turn away from the possibility and 
leave statesmanship to the statesmen. 

But we are responsible to think 
whether the assumptions of this posi- 
tion will hold, because if they will 
not, the individual suddenly has a 
terrible—an unprecedented—respon- 
sibility. 

There are two groups of reasons 
why nuclear war is in fact likely. The 
first has to do with the hostile cycle 
in which the nations and peoples of 
east and west are now trapped. The 
second has to do with the various cir- 
cumstances—accident, miscalculation, 
perfervid patriotism, irrationality— 
which can lead to the worst, last war. 

The social psychologists writing in 
the present number of the Journal of 
Social Issues, a quarterly published 
by a division of the American Psycho- 
logical Assn., describe the present in- 
ternational situation in ways that the 
following sentences summarize: 

Russians and Americans are trapped 
in a situation in which each side views 
the other as a bogeyman and his own 
as heroic and righteous. 

Both sides are guilty of double- 
standard morality, twisting the facts 
to fit their own beliefs. An example 
on our side: the justification of the 
U-2 flights as spying that was neces- 
sary to save the free way of life. 

Both sides engage in provocative 
acts. An example on our side, sug- 
gested by Dr. Morton Deutsch, a mem- 
ber of the technical staff of the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories: Our build- 
ing vulnerable nuclear weapons in 
Europe and using vulnerable over- 
seas bases for nuclear bombers are 
highly provocative acts “because the 
weapons and bases would not survive 
a nuclear attack and hence could not 
be used as a retaliatory force: their 
only feasible use is to initiate attack.” 

Involved in stereotypes caused by 
intense emotions and motivations, 
both sides are becoming rigid, losing 
the capacity to solve common prob- 
lems. 

As our ideas about each other be- 
come more and more self-confirming, 
we are caught up in a cycle of ever- 
rising hostility in which each side 
views the other as the aggressor, ex- 
ploitive of their people, untrust- 
worthy, and nearly mad. One’s own 
virtues are exaggerated and sins for- 
gotten; the enemy’s virtues are for- 
gotten and his sins exaggerated. 

We have become so habituated to 
horror, each side can now contem- 
plate killing hundreds of millions of 
children, women, and men. 

We still rely on obsolete methods 
in foreign policy. We still thrill to 
orators’ statements about fighting, 
about standing up like a man, when 
such statements simply will have no 
reality in a nuclear war, and when 
the idea of courage urgently needs 
redefinition. (2) 


Bor THESE are only pre- 
liminary considerations, for there are 
much more palpable flaws in the rea- 
soning of the optimists—or, as may 
more truly be the case, the rational- 
izers. 

In the United States we have to re- 
member that we used the atomic 
bomb against Japan. The fact we have 
used it weakens the moral basis for 
arguing that we will not use it again 
and the moral case against someone 
else using it against us. 

President Truman and the politi- 


cians and scientists who decided to 
use the bomb ignored evidence that 
Japan was on the verge of collapse 
and decided against a strongly urged 
alternative course, a demonstration of 
the bomb before observers and then 
an ultimatum to Japan. Instead we 
A-bombed Japan twice without warn- 
ing. Truman justifies his decision now 
on grounds of a “sassy” note he got 
from the Japanese. He says he de- 
cided to give them back what they 
gave us at Pearl Harbor. (3) Nothing 
can more dramatically underscore the 
irrationality of wartime fervor. 

De Gaulle is speaking of a two- 
sided dispute. C. P. Snow, the British 
scientist, warns that within six years 
or less, a dozen nations can possess 
atomic weapons. He says that within 
ten years it is a statistical certainty 
that some of the weapons will go off 
by accident or design. (4) 

What if China gets them? Cuba? 
Spain? What if a revolutionary ele- 
ment within a country uses them 
against the government in power, to 
which one or the other of the power 
blocs is committed by alliances? This 
is the frightening prospect named the 
“Nth nation problem.” 

There will be the chance of a third- 
nation catalysis of the cataclysm. An 
attack on New York by nuclear subs 
could not be identified as to source, 
but would we not assume the aggres- 
sor was Russia? How would we know 
that some little nation was not trying 
to get both the Russians and the 
Americans out of the way? Leaders 
of nations can be madmen: Stalin, 
Hitler. 

DeGaulle speaks of what nations 
intend to do. A mathematician has 
figured out that if on any one day 
the probability is that one Polaris 
submarine weapons system will start 
a war by accident is one in a million 
(and we have 50 such subs, which we 
expect to), then the probability of 
these subs causing such a fatal acci- 
dent is more likely than not during 
the next 50 years. 

As reported in the Manchester 
Guardian, U.S. radar watchers in 1960 
mistook radar reflections from the 
moon as a missile attack on the U.S., 
and a cataclysm was averted by a de- 
cision in Nebraska. The fact Khrush- 
chev was in New York was reported- 
ly a factor in the key decision. 

Nuclear weapons have been in- 
volved in about ten major accidents, 
but: there have been no nuclear explo- 
sions yet. A study at Ohio State re- 
ports that Khrushchev is reliably re- 
ported to have told then Vice-Presi- 
dent Nixon about an erratic Soviet 
missile which was destroyed by a sig- 
nal from the ground as it headed to- 
ward Alaska. 


Governments do not al- 
ways control their agents. There are 
administrative accidents, as when a 
French plane bombed a Tunisian vil- 
lage contrary to the wishes of the 
French government because the pilot 
was tired of de Gaulle messing around 
on the Algerian question. (5) 

Dr. Deutsch of Bell Labs says the 
decision to use the bomb could be 
made by “an irresponsible local unit 
—by a ‘mischievous’ missile squad, a 
‘grandiose’ bomber crew, a ‘paranoid’ 
submarine crew—which could carry 
out its own decisions.” (6) 

Dr. Jerome Frank, the Johns Hop- 
kins psychiatrist, writes: 

“Every society contains a small por- 
tion of unstable or evil persons who 
delight in destruction and who can- 
not be detected by ordinary screening 
devices. Unless the spread of weap- 
ons is halted, it is a statistical cer- 
tainty that eventually someone like 
this will get the chance to fire a 
weapon that can kill millions and so 
precipitate a world-wide catastrophe.” 
(7) 

Brown and Real seriously discuss 


, the chance of a U.S. military coup if 


a disarmament the military does not 
consider fool-proof is agreed upon, or 
if there is a serious retreat on the 
world front by U.S. policymakers. 
Obviously there may also be such a 
prospect in Russia. Khrushchev’s de- 


cision on testing resumption has been 
attributed to pressure from his mili- 


The United States now contem- 
plates limited war as an alternative 
to nuclear war. There is the “escala- 
tion” danger. Tactical kiloton weap- 
ons—“‘little’ nuclear weapons—can 
wipe out whole cities on a massive 
scale. What if one side begins to lose 
badly? As Brown and Real say, ‘‘As 
the scale of the destruction increases, 
one side may deem it desirable to 
carry the war to the enemies’ retalia- 
tory forces and cities.” (8) 

Norman Cousins writes of the “dan- 
gerous plausibility” of power politics 
in which action leads to reaction, re- 
action to counterreaction, and coun- 
terreaction to war. 

“The main flaw in the deterrent 
theory .. . is that it does not deter,” 
Cousins writes. “One nation’s deter- 
rent becomes the other nation’s incen- 
tive . . . both (sides) are becoming 
more insecure in direct proportion to 
the increase in their own power... 

“The same heads of state who have 
declared that nuclear war is unthink- 
able do not hesitate to think in nu- 
clear terms. On one hand, they agree 
that nuclear war is too terrible to be- 
come a reality. Yet it is in the name 
of realism that they devise policies 
based on nuclear force. Each side is 
trying to convince the other that it 
wouldn’t have the slightest hesitation 
to fight a nuclear war that both have 
declared to be out of the question.” 
(9) 

One must ruefully remember that 
Einstein said that mankind is no more 
likely to be reasonable along certain 
lines “than a tiger is to become a 
vegetarian.” (10) 


To LET the cautious Oskar 
Morgenstern have the last word: 
This is the first time in history that 
a mere major can start a major war. 
Even the “Fail-Safe”’ system depends 
on a pilot obeying an advance order 
while in flight. Communications can 
malfunction, If only one of our planes 


or missiles reaches the Russian Early 
Warning System, they will set off in 
retailiation; or vice versa. The very 
speed required in responding to a con- 
strued threat enhances the chance of 
a mistake. If we mistake flocks of 
geese, or showers of meteors, or radar 
reflections from the moon, consider 
the dilemma 

“Time for verification has shrunk 
to only fractions of minutes, to almost 
zero. . If we do not fire (our pre- 
sumably ready ballistic missiles), 
and the radar signal is indeed of Rus- 
sian ICBM’s, then our retaliatory 
force is crippled or completely gone 
and we have lost. If we do fire them 
and the signals are those of meteors 


(or similar . phenomena) the mis- 
siles are on their way. They cannot 
be recalled 
At the end of 326 pages of melan- 
choly analysis Morgenstern concludes: 
“The probability of thermonuclear 


war’s occurring appears to be signifi- 
cantly larger than the probability of 
its not occurring.” (11) R.D. 
(Next: Civil Defense; Steps That 
May Avert War) 
FOOTNOTES 
(1) Text of de Gaulle’s press confer- 


ence, Sept 1961, from Ambassade de 
France, New York 
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cial Issues, division of the A.P.A., 1961, 
Vol. XVII, No. 3, “Psychology and Policy 
in a Nuclear Age.” 

(3) Truman Defends Bombing Ja- 
pan,” Corpus Christi Caller-Times, Sept. 
15, 1961. See also the extraordinary his- 
tory of the atomic scientists, Brighter 
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Observer 


(Continued from Page 4) 

Rowe’s sneer was hardly veiled. 
“I would be very much interested to 
learn the source of your information 
for this statement. My information is 
that the owners of both the mineral 
and surface interest of the island have 
never offered to give so much as a 
square inch of the island to the state 
or the federal government... . 

“I have talked at length with Dave 
Coover (representing the owners of 
the north half of Padre Island) on 
the Padre Island proposal and he con- 
cedes that he has never offered to give 
any part of the island to the state or 
federal government. If Jonathan Con- 
row of Darien, Conn., Gilbert Kerlin 
of New York City or George Sandlin 
of Austin has offered to give any 
of their surface interest to the state 
or federal government, I am unaware 
of it. 

“The issue, I am afraid, is not be- 
tween a state or federal park for 
Padre Island. I know of no one (save 
perhaps some of the landowners) who 
is opposed to a state park on the is- 
land. After living with this subject 
for a number of years I am convinced 
that the alternative to a federal park 
is NO park.” 

aa * * 

APOLOGISTS for the San Antonio 
daily newspapers which advocated 
letting the military pop off politically 
at the Americanization seminars usu- 
ally fall back on the old excuse that, 
after all, San Antonio is a military 
town and it sees things from the posi- 
tion of the military. 

El Paso is also a military town, but 
El Paso Herald-Post isn’t intimidated 
by that. Editorially, it wholeheartedly 
endorsed Defense Secretary McNa- 
mara’s directive to military officers 
to stay out of public political disputes. 

Says the Herald-Post: ‘Military 
speeches currently at issue happen to 


Notebook 


be on the conservative side of politics 
and are defended by some political 
leaders of conservative inclination. 
They should ask themselves what 
they. would think if these same offi- 
cers were preaching socialized medi- 
cine, government control of education, 


or other so-called liberal doctrines.” 
* * a 
WHEN an economic conservative 
gets to ripping and slashing, we love 
to listen. Probably if we had lived 
during the Inquisition, we’d have el- 


bowed our way to the front row of 
the crowds that watched each draw- 
ing and quartering. Not because we 
agree but because we are born rub- 
berneckers, and there is a likeness 


between what the priests did to the 
body physical and what the conserva- 
tives want to do to the body politic. 
In the current issue of the South 
Texas Chamber of Commerce's pub- 
lication, Thurman Sensing, executive 
vice president of the Southern States 
Industrial Council, Nashville, is quot- 
ed on the subject of how the Kennedy 
spending program could be cut. 

The body politic is spreadeagled, 
Sensing whets his axe and hoists it 


above his head. Here comes that 
beautiful bloody show. “Many more 
ways could be mentioned to reduce 
other than defense expenditures,” 


Sensing tells the crowd, explaining 
what is about to happen—“the agri- 
cultural price support program” 
(whack! a leg falls) “federal aid to 
education” (whack! another leg), 
“veterans benefits” (an arm), “‘pub- 
lic housing” (another arm drops), 
“urban renewal” (the head falls into 
a bucket; and with a final swift blow 
to the belly, the gut boils forth, and 
Sensing happily proclaims)—‘“and a 
host of others!” 
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PEYTON’S PLACE IN HISTORY 





The Red Wine of Youth 


AUSTIN 

Who were those rascals! 

Anti-Communism Crusaders 
have always contended that 
college students are basically a 
treacherous lot who have to be 
watched very closely indeed. 
If they needed any proof, they 
got it this week when Jack 
Peyton, sometimes known as 
“The Big Man” of the Austin 


Birch Society, tried to show 
the film Communism on the 


Map to the Young Republican 


Club of the University of 


Texas. 


The soundtrack of the film was 
steadily punctuated by chuckles, 
ap- 
plause from the audience. After 
the extremely brief 
(three 
questions, no answers) got pretty 


laughter, and disrespectful 
the movie, 
question-answer period 
sassy. 

There was widespread suspicion 
that these hecklers were not 
Young Republicans at all. 
clue to this was that few of the 


hecklers wore ties. But even more 


significant was the fact that when 
the YR entertainment ended and 
the business meeting was called, 
the noisier two-thirds of the audi- 
ence of 200 filed out, joking and 
jostling and 
pressed by the film’s solemn warn- 


ing that “several communist espi- 


onage rings in the nation’s capital 
have never been exposed” and 
“there are communists even on the 
White House staff and in the De- 
partment of Justice.” 

The film was produced by Dr. 
George Benson, the well-known 
Searcy, Arkansas, educator. Pey- 
ton assured the group “this is no 
fascist film” but a “well-docu- 
mented slice of history.” 


T WAS SOMETIMES difficult to 

keep up with which side the 
documents were on. At first the 
Luce publications, Time and Life, 
were used to support what Ben- 
son was saying. But later Life 
proved to be a dupe of Castro. 
Reader's Digest suffered from the 
same uncertain status. But there 
was no uncertainty about U.S. 
News and World Report; it was 
always on Benson's side. Christian 
Century never was. Neither was 
the New York Times. 

There was also some uncertain- 
ty about who cut the slice of his- 
tory. Usually the Democrats were 
shown to be the communist dupes, 
but Richard Nixon was also seen 
being friendly with Castro. 

A young man who identified 
himself as Peter Van Leuven, in 
the question-answer session, put 
it to Peyton: 

“Here we saw Castro, supposed- 
ly a communist and an atheist, in 
a friendly conversation with the 
Republican vice-president. Now, 
why did Castro get the endorse- 
ment of a high Republican?” 

Peyton said he didn’t know. 
(Van Leuven later confided to the 
Observer that he himself is not 
a Young Republican.) 

The plot of the film was rather 
simple: Every nation in the world 
is either pink or red, except West 


One 


apparently unim- 


Germany, Formosa, and the Unit- 
ed States, and there is doubt about 
those. While the United States 
has so far kept out of the hands 
of the “acknowledged fifth col- 
umn” in this country—such as the 
communist labor union which con- 
trols all cables leading from the 
Pentagon—one state, Hawaii, is 
pink and turning redder every day 
because of the influence of long- 
shoremen's boss Harry Bridges, 
twice convicted as a communist 
but saved from deportation by 
the US. Supreme Court, which is 
also pink. 





But to return to the beginning: 

Russia got its “first great break” 
when F. D. Roosevelt recognized 
the Soviet regime. This “saved the 
USSR from financial collapse.” As 
a result of “our policy of appease- 
ment” every country from Poland 
to Corsica fell under the domi- 
nance of communism, either di- 
rectly or indirectly. (A map with 
red arrows flying out of Moscow, 
turning the countries they landed 
on either pink or red, was used 
to illustrate this spread. By the 
time the arrows landed on North 
Ireland and England, Peyton's au- 
dience was applauding. For a time 
it looked like Ireland would es- 
cape, but pretty soon, plunk came 
an arrow.) 

While misinformed people think 
of England as socialistic rather 
than communistic, “socialism and 
c i are spoken of as the 
same by Khrushchev,” and “at 
least 100 members of Britain's 
Labor-Socialist party are commu- 
nists.” 

E SOCIALIST Scandinavian 

countries are also communis- 
tic; “just because few people in 
Scandinavia are communist means 
nothing, for only a small minority 
of the people of Russia actually 
belong to the party.” 

Moving on to Asia: “Chiang Kai- 
Shek was deliberately kept away 
from the Yalta conference, and 
later from the Potsdam confer- 
ence, by the Big Three.” Then 
came the communist take-over in 
China, aided by the intellectuals 
in our state department. The lies 
about Chiang’s being corrupt and 
Mao’s being an agrarian reformer 
“even infiltrated church litera- 
ture” (chuckles). “The American 
people were brainwashed.” 

“Gen. George Marshall was sent 
to China to force Chiang into co- 
alition with the communists.” 
Chiang refused, so we cut off 
arms to Chiang. Gen. Wedemeyer 
was sent to China to size up the 
situation. He reported to Truman 
and Marshall that arms should be 
sent to Chiang, but his report was 
“suppressed on orders of Truman, 
although Madame Chiang even 
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made a dramatic flight to this 
country to appeal for help.” 

Result: 500 milion Chinese be- 
came communists, and “the Unit- 
ed States had helped make it a 
turning point.” 

On to Korea. “Our own govern- 
ment forbade our military lead- 
ers to win the war.” Instead, our 
leaders created a “fantastic sanc- 
tuary for the enemy.” Benson 
asked, “What perverted force was 
wielded within our government” 
to bring this about? 

All of North Africa has gone 
pink or red. Same with the Mid- 
East. Interior Africa is a question 
merk. All of South America is 
pink or red. Venezuela is a “satel- 
lite of Russia.” Mexico, pink turn- 
ing red, és a distribution point for 
communist literature throughout 
Latin America. (This was all docu- 
mented by Parade magazine.) 


Now, “let's take a good long look 
at Cuba.” In 1957, “some impor- 
tant parts of the United States 
press began to build up Castro.” 
The New York Times called him 
the “George Washington of Cuba.” 
The largest Catholic paper in the 
country said Castro was not a 
communist and the Christian Cen- 
tury (one of its many errors) 
“came to the aid of Castro” and 
cataloged him merely as a “politi- 
cal liberal.” 

“Leftwingers demanded that the 
United States withdraw all aid to 
Batista,” which we did at a cru- 
cial time, “just as we did with 
Chiang.” 

O THE NORTH, “communists 

are in every phase of Cana- 
dian life.” Greenland and Iceland 
are “deeply penetrated.” As a mat- 
ter of fact, “Iceland is a commu- 
nist stronghold.” 

More than half the legislators 
chosen in the last campaign in 
Hawaii were hand-picked by Har- 
ry Bridges’ communist force. On 
the mainland, communists have 
dominant positions in “electrical, 
shipping, chemical and mining, 
and in some food” unions. 


The State Department issues 
passports to communist agents “so 
they can go anywhere in the 
world, even back to Moscow for 
further orders . . . Some of our 
best informed members of con- 
gress are convinced that the com- 
munists are so strong in our gov- 
ernment and in the news media 
that they can see to the passage 
or the defeat of any legislation. 
Fantastic? Yes, fantastic!” 


There is “diminishing patriot- 
ism” in this country, and the 
whole moral structure is collaps- 
ing. “Our national slogan seems 
to be no longer ‘give me liberty’ 
but just ‘gimme.’” (chuckles) 

Because the United States is 
surrounded by communism, “some- 
where down the line some leader 
will suggest surrender,” unless we 
change our ways and fight back. 

The lights went on, questions 
were called for, and one heckler 
asked with mock concern: “All 
those NATO countries were shown 
as socialist, and you have told us 
that socialism equates with com- 
munism. Now, it embarrasses me 
to be allied with communists. Do 
you advocate our withdrawing 
from NATO?” 

Peyton: “Let me make one thing 
clear. I am not up here to banter 
or to be overbearing. If I seemed 
flippant or hasty in any remark, 
I apologize. We are trying to re- 
cruit young Americans who be- 
lieve in their country. Unfortun- 
ately, some young Americans have 
been led astray. 

“Now, I want to answer your 
question. Frankly, I don’t have 
any information on NATO. But we 
have a bookstore on 8th Street 
SG008..«.-> 

In their business meeting, the 
Young Republicans passed a reso- 
lution opposing aid to Yugoslavia. 

BS. 





Johnston of South Carolina 





That Old Coalition 


SENATOR FOR THE SOUTH, a 
Biography of Olin D. John- 


AUSTIN 

The political career of Sen. Olin 
Johnston of South Carolina more 
than spans the breadth of time 
from Texas’ James V. Allred to 
Ralph Yarborough. Johnston has 
been both an Allred and a Yar- 
borough to South Carolina; pro- 
gressive, innovating New Deal 
governor and liberal senator with 
a penchant for “putting the jam 
on the lower shelf where the little 
people can reach it.” 

Johnston belongs to what Dean 
Acheson describes in his book, A 
Democrat Looks At His Party, as 
the Southern “strain of protest 
and experimentation in the search 
for economic equality dating back 
to Jefferson. . . .” This is not to 
brush Johnston off as merely an 
unreconstructed populist or a man 
of purely agrarian interests. His 
base of support extends beyond 
the farms and rural areas of 
South Carolina to include the more 
than 100,000 organized and unor- 
ganized textile and cotton mill 
workers in whose name he voted 
against the Taft-Hartley Act and 
other anti-labor legislation. 


MONG THE DEBTS. which 
American liberalism owes Olin 
Johnston are the defeats which he 
inflicted upon “Cotton Ed” Smith 
and J. Strom Thurmond. Smith, 
who walked out of the 1936 Demo- 
cratic National Convention when 
a Negro minister delivered the in- 
vocation, was retired from the 
Senate by Johnston’s second effort 
to unseat him, in 1944. Johnston 
defeated Thurmond in 1950, two 
years after his Dixiecrat Presiden- 
tial campaign of 1948; Thurmond 
was later elected to the Senate 
and is now Johnston’s junior col- 
league. Their voting records are 
about as dissimilar as Yarbor- 
ough’s and John Tower’s. 

The measure of men and politi- 
cal support can best be shown by 
noting that in his 1950 race for 
the Senate, the then junior sena- 
tor from South Carolina empha- 
sized his opposition to Taft-Hart- 
ley and his vigorous support of 
progressive labor laws. In his 1948 
campaign for the Senate, the pres- 
ent Vice President of the United 
States emphasized that he voted 
for Taft-Hartley, against sustain- 
ing Truman’s veto, and denounced 
“labor bossism.” 

There is a certain chemistry in 
the poverty, piety, rural upbring- 
ing, and brass collar democracy of 
the Black Belt which produces 
(when it is uncorrupt by oppor- 
tunism and Brown and Root) a 
rugged brand of Southern liberal 
of the Olin Johnston-Lister Hill- 
Albert Gore-John Sparkman-Ralph 
Yarborough variety. These are 


men poured from the same mold, 
leading essentially the same have- 
not coalition in their respective 
states. This coalition has been 
composed of farmers on REA lines, 
union members in the cities, Ne- 
groes — the discontented, “the 
great unwashed,” who everywhere 
have the numbers to crush the 
financiel-industrial power struc- 
ture which dominates: Southern 
politics but who too frequently 
lack the leadership which can pull 
them together and get them to the 
polls to vote for a single candi- 
date. 


Throughout the South the pow- 
ers that be attempt (and often 
succeed) in defeating the Olin 
Johnstons, Frank Grahams, Claude 
Peppers, Gores, and Yarboroughs 
by playing the tunes which strike 
the emotional discord needed to 
shatter the volatile have-not coali- 
tion—the race issue, the union 
shop and fear of labor organizers, 
even the wet-dry issue in some 
areas. Unknowingly bound toge- 
ther by the economic interests 
shared by all have-nots, the farm- 
er in the country is mistrustful of 
the union member in the city and 
the alien organization which col- 
lects his dues, and they are both 
against the Negro who supplies 
the outlet for their fears and hat- 
reds. Get them all voting for the 
same candidate, include the Latins 
in Texas, two or three dozen egg- 
heads or more in every college 
town, brass-collar Democrats, 
women who remember their Meth- 
odist Sunday School lessons, who- 
ever is suffering from malcontent 
at the moment, and you have the 
liberal coalition which can win al- 
most every election. 


LIN JOHNSTON deserves a bet- 
ter biography than this. If 
this one is, as one suspects, an 
attempt to help him in his 1962 
re-election campaign, probably 
against South Carolina’s hand- 
some young Governor Fritz Hol- 
lings, Johnston needs a Mark Ad- 
ams or a Creekmore Fath to write 
for him a “Portrait of a People’s 
Senator”, which would tell a bet- 
ter story and could be distributed 
free of charge. 


The author has been minister of 
the Baptist Church in Spartan- 
burg, South Carolina, which John- 
ston attends. As is only appropri- 
ate for a man of the cloth, he 
doesn’t know about or doesn’t tell 
about some of the spicier inci- 
dents in Johnston’s career which 
could add color to the juvenile, 
worshipful style in which the book 
is written. Sentences such as “The 
sincere belief of Sen. Olin D. John- 
ston in promoting the welfare of 
the people is clearly shown in his 
work,” are true indeed, but will 
never win a Pulitzer prize. 

DAVE SHAPIRO 








Hopkins County Stew 


TULIA 

If you're interested in guberna- 
torial candidate Marshall Form- 
by’s recipe for Hopkins County 
stew, here it is. Formby, born in 
Hopkins County, says he was 
weaned on it. 

“Forty years ago when folks 
used to gather in the grove in 
front of my daddy’s house in the 
Bethel community to visit and to 
eat, this is the way the stew was 
prepared,” said Marshall. 

4 or 5 lbs. stewing chicken (cut 
up) 

4 or 5 slices bacon, diced 

2 lbs. butter or margarine 

1 green pepper, chopped 

chopped celery 

6 or 7 medium onions, chopped 

3 bbs. canned tomatoes 
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24 ozs. kernel corn 

3 lbs. potatoes, peeled and sliced 
1% cups water 

1 tsp. salt 

Y% tsp. pepper 

If you desire, add: 

% tsp. paprika 

% tsp. curry powder 

okra 


Fry the bacon in a large kettle; 
add butter and chicken and saute 
until well browned. Add remain- 
ing ingredients, bring to a boil 
and simmer. When cooked indoors, 
cook for at least four hours cov- 
ered, stir occasionally. After about 
one hour of cooking, remove the 
chicken and bone it. Then dice 
the meat and return to kettle. 


This is enough for 8 to 10 Tex- 
ans, depending on whether you 
are a thresher hand or file’ clerk. 

—TULIA HERALD 


a 


—stegiasielal 





Haley Success Lauded 


Sirs: As a member of Texas’ 
Committee for Education (a sub- 
committee of Evetts Haley's Tex- 


ans for America—Ed.) I am 
pleased through my good friend 
Russell Bryant of the Italy News 
Herald to have a copy of your 
paper containing the most inform- 
ative article yet published on our 
effort to improve textbooks. 

As you state, the daily press “has 
chosen to ignore completely” the 
work of our committee. 

It may interest you to know that 
Mrs. Forester of the DAR is also a 
member of our committee and that 
we protested adoption, per se, of 
each book to which she objected. 
She has my unbounded admira- 
tion. 

Alta Edmondson, Route 5, Waxa- 
hatchie. 


‘Too Hopeful?’ 


Sirs: Thank you so much for 
your lucid and, may I add, horri- 
fying account of the dangers of 
nuclear war. I wish that more of 
our newspapers and magazines 
would publicize the terrible effects 
of a potential war, instead of de- 
luding the public into thinking 
that the majority of us can be 
saved by merely building fallout 
shelters. 

Perhaps after the true facts are 
known, people will then utilize 
their energies in trying to avert 
a war, rather than building even 
more terrible weapons. Or am I 
the one that is suffering from a 
delusion by being too hopeful for 
the human race? 

Mrs. Sylvia Rieber, 3926 West- 
hampton, Houston 45. ‘ 


Inside Webster 


Sirs: Are you certain that Dr. 
Bagalay is not also a professor of 
philology? His distinction be- 
tween reactionary and conserva- 
tive is well taken. According to 
my Webster, reactionary means “a 
movement to a former political 
society” or to the era of free 
enterprise and _  continentalism, 
whereas conservative means “dis- 
posal to maintain existing views” 
or the Welfare State and inter- 
ventionism. 

Dr. James W. Lassiter, 
Highland Terrace, Austin. 


4708 


Nothing Higher 

Sirs: I have just finished read- 
ing “Pacifism Loses in Church 
Polls” (Obs., Sept. 30) and I am 
appalled. It is very disturbing to 
see men who are Christian leaders 
so reluctant to speak out on really 
vital issues. These men are pro- 
viding enemies of religion with 
valid reasons to say that the 
church is failing in its mission by 
refusing to be concerned enough 
about the perils that face mankind 
in this present hour. 

Rather, these leaders seemed 
threatened when their private 
world of piety was intruded upon 
by a real problem. They will per- 
haps protest that they should 
have been given time to think 
about their answer. The obvious 
response is that they should have 
been struggling with this problem 
with every faculty at their com- 
mand and then should have re- 
joiced at an opportunity to pre- 
sent a uniquely Christian answer 
to the world. Instead they found- 
ered in the commonly held and 
obviously futile secular views. 


leaders put their trust. One said 
“the Christian Culture” (I would 
question the use of the word 
“Christian”). Another said our re- 
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publican type of government. As- 
suming that man puts his faith or 
trust in what he considers to be 
ultimate, we can conclude that 
these men trust in the culture and 
the government, nothing higher. 


The traditional Christian and 
Jewish view is that God will have 
the last word in his creation; he 
rules, and ultimately his rule will 
become manifest. It is the “men 
of little faith’ who make conduct 
other than obedience to that rule 
seem rational. This does not mean 
“Let go and let God”. Rather it 
means that men must continue to 
work together for peace, trusting 
in the ultimateness of God and not 
in the ultimateness of human in- 
stitutions. This requires courage- 
ous and even radical ways of 
thinking and conduct and makes 
pacifism not a foolish and imprac- 
tical way of thinking, but a defi- 
nitely feasible possibility. 

Bonnie Wright, Box 30321, TCU, 
Fort Worth. 


No Figures 

Sirs: I read your article on drum 
majorettes corps (“Peel-Offs and 
Contagions” Oct. 6) with interest. 
Although you mention the case of 
an oil millionaire who donated an 
entire set of uniforms to one such 
group, I wonder who normally 
pays? Does the school do so, or 
does the girl’s family? 


Here in the Port Arthur Inde- 
pendent School District, we too 
have our girlie “Hussars” who 
demonstrate their educational at- 
tainments by wriggling in unison 





eS skeMRed 


at football games. Here, too, the 
cash backing for our girls’ convo- 
lutions remains obscure. 

Indeed, our Port Arthur Inde- 
pendent School District seems 
generally reluctant to display any 
(financial) figures at all. With a 
$6 million budget, 800 employees, 
and possibly $20 million in assets, 
the district publishes no annual 
report. It operates a sizeable foot- 
ball entertainment business, gross- 
ing, at a guess, $100,000 annually. 
But the district publishes no audit 
report to justify the claim that it 
does not dip into tax money to run 
its entertainment business. 

Samuel Schiffer, 3700 Franklin 
Avenue, Groves. 


Briscoe Boosted 

Sirs: Jim and I were elated to 
read the possibility that Dolph 
Briscoe Jr. might be a candidate 
for governor next year. For years, 
we've been advocating such a 
move—if he decides to run, we 
would finally have someone we 
could really work for enthusiasti- 
cally. Dolph Briscoe is not a “rav- 
ing radical” nor a “complacent 
conservative,” so that should make 
everyone happy. 

Dolph _ Briscoe distinguished 
himself in the Texas legislature 
by co-authoring the Colson-Bris- 
coe Farm-to-Market legislation. He 
is young enough to provide vigor 
for the office and yet experienced 
enough in ranching, business, and 
finance to qualify him for this 
high office. 

Jim and Janet Sewell, Corsicana. 





Political Intelligence 


(Continued from Page 3) 
600,000 votes against Ramsey 
year, is mentioned as a possible 
candidate, although it is said he 
may also run for governor 
Smith's announcement means for 
mer Rep. “Doc” Blanchard of Lub 
bock will run for the Senate 

State Sen. Wardlow Lane, th 
sire of the sales tax and the foe 
of state aid for the University of 
Houston, is believed to have 
up his desires to make the race 
Too many bad issues, the reason 


Rep. Dan Struve of Camp 

bellton, who was publicly 
against the Americanism Seminar 
in San Antonio, was branded 
“misfit in the Texas House” by 
the Cuero Record. Struve, whos« 
district has been lumped in wit! 
Rep. Jerry Butler of Karnes City 
is running for re-election. “It is our 
firm conviction,” the Record said 
“that if each and every voter of 
the new district knew the govern- 
mental philosophy espoused by 
Rep. Struve he would not be elect 
ed for office.” Cuero is not in the 
new district. 
iw Republican National Chair 

man William E. Miller has 
started a tour that will take hin 
to six Southern states—a sign the 
GOP is trying to capitalize on its 
recent victory in Texas. He's ex 
pected to do some talking for Re 
publican John Goode in his con 
gressional race against Henry B 
Gonzalez. Rep. Carl Albert, D 
Okla., spoke for Gonzalez and said 
if he is elected to fill Paul Kilday’s 
vacancy he is sure to get top con 
mittee assignments. Goode an 
nounced that he has learned that 
Gonzalez is a member of the na 
tional board for the Americans for 
Democratic Action, “an extreme 
left wing group,” Paul Thompson 
the San Antonio Evening News 


last 


given 


bard said. The San Antonio Ex- 
press said San Antonio Democrats 
cried “unfair” when Tower named 
young David Martinez to the capi- 
tol security force... 

The decision of San Antonio 
Democrats to unite behind Gon- 
the Corpus Christi Caller 
said, “the prospect of a Democrat 
fighting a Republican, rather than 
a Democrat fighting a Democrat, 
must be a most satisfying one for 
County faithful.” 
Dwight Eisenhower will shortly 
come to San Antonio to speak in 
Goode's behalf. 

2 Now that Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn is ill with cancer, the 
legislature should redistrict 


Zalez 


Bexar 


lexas 


the congressional’ set-up, the 
Caller said. “Most legislators 
would not admit it, at least in 


but their reluctance to re- 
district wes a concession to Rep. 
Rayburn,” the Caller said. 


i King Features Financial Edi- 

tor, Leslie Gould, reporting 
from New York, said during an in- 
vestment seminar in San Antonio 
he was asked from the audience: 
“What do you think about the 
Kennedy administration's attitude 
particularly big 
business?” He said he _ replied 
“There are so many ladies in the 
audience maybe we had better not 
say.” After the cheers, he said, he 
the administration is 
anti-business. He said this fine dis- 
took place in “the most his- 
in the Southwest with 
its symbolism of 


public 


toward business, 


concluded 


play 
toric city 
the Alamo as 
Americanism.” 


real 
jo State Sen. Ray Roberts of 
McKinney, who has said he 
would not seek re-election, is re- 
ported as the probable choice of 
the administration for regional di- 
rector of the Office of Emergency 
| Planning in Denton. 





TO: THE TRUE Md OF 
‘UNCLAIMED FUNDS I 
ong STATES = 

COUNTY 


TUAL FRE ONSURANCE com: 
PANY, OLD COUNTY MUTU. 


z 


of w more ly appears 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
N THE|on file in this office, and which 
reference is here made for all in-| Texas, at 9 
tents and purposes; 
If — citation is not 
within 


PANY, 


served 
90 days after date of its 


TRAN 


MU- ! tiff the community 


deem proper to grant 


S-COUNTY property ac- 
TUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. in' quired during this marriage, and 
the 126th Judicial District Court- 
room in Austin, Travis County, 
o'clock A.M., on the 


for further relief as the Court shall arth 


All of which more fully appears 


of which more f 
from Plaintiff's Ori Origina’ 


' seen: and for divorce from defend- 


on file in this office, and which 





rege COMPANY, BE: 
COUNTY MUTUAL IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, and 
JOHN L. eed LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPAN 
A hearing will be yy upon the 
application of ; on ngdeau, 
Liquidator > the Ls B Board of 
Insurance, Cau 123,975, 
entitled in’ RE. RECEIVE HIP 
ESTATES OF RIO GRANDE 
COUNTY MUTUAL FIRE INSUR- 


PANY, BEXAR COUNTY MUTU- 
AL a NCE COMPANY, and 
JOHN HAMMOND LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, in the 
98th Judicial District Courtroom 
in Austin, Travis County, Texas, 
at 9 o'clock A.M., on the 7th day 
of November, 1961, for the purpose 
of declaring such funds to be 
abandoned and to be the property 
of the State Board of Insurance. 
Cc. H. LANGDEAU, 
Liquidator for the State 
Board of Insurance of 
the State of Texas. 


CITATION BY ps rae 
THE STATE OF 

TO Alvin Gril E aban, De- 
fendant, in the hereinafter styled 
and numbered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear before the 126th District 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 
county in the City of Austin, 
Travis County, Texas, at or before 
10 o'clock A.M. of the first Mon- 
day after the expiration of 42 days 
from the date of issuance hereof; 
that is to say, at or before, 10 
o'clock A.M. of Monday the 13th 
day of November, 1961, and an- 
swer the petition of plaintiff in 
Cause Number 123, in which 
Margaret Emmerson is Plaintiff 
and Alvin Cyril Emmerson is de- 
fendant, filed in said Court on the 
28th day of Sept., 1961, and the 
nature of which said suit is as 
follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of plaintiff and 
against defendant for decree of 


divorce dissolving the bonds of EST 


matrimony heretofore and now 
existing between said parties; 
Plaintiff alleges that she separated 
from defendant on January 3, 
1961, due to acts of cruelty of de- 
fendant toward plaintiff; Plaintiff 
alleges that defendant was guilty 


of unkind, harsh and tyrannical of I 


conduct toward plaintiff and that 
on divers occasions defendant was 
guilty of excesses, cruel treatment 
and outrages toward plaintiff of 
such a nature as to render their 
further living together insupport- 
able; Plaintiff alleges that no 
children were born of this mar- 
riage and that during this marri- 
age a 1958 Chevrolet Station Wag- 
on and one "38 Hicks Mobile Home 
was acquired and plaintiff asks 
the Court to award this property 
to the defendant; plaintiff asks 
that the Court restore her former 
mame, Margaret Miller, to her; 
Plaintiff prays for judgment of 
divorce from defendant, that her 
former name, Margaret Miller, be 
restored to her, that the 1958 


Chevrolet Station and °38 Hicks EST. 


Mobile Home be awarded to the 
defendant, and for such other and 
further relief, in law and in equity, 


to which the plaintiff may be en-| MUTUAL 





issuance, it shall be returned un- 


served. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my hand 
and the seal of said Court at office 
in the City of Austin, this the 28th 
day of Se 1. 


IR. 
Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas. 
By A. E. JONES, Deputy. 


NOTICE 
TO ALL PERSONS HAVING 
CLAIMS AGAINST ESTATE 
OF FELICIANA VASQUEZ, 
DECEASED 
Notice is hereby given that Orig- 
inal Letters of Administration 
with the will annexed upon the 
estate of Feliciana Vasquez, De- 
ceased, were issued to me, ot un- 


dicated below my signature neve: 
to, which is still pending, and that 
I now hold such letters. All per- 
sons having claims against said 
estate, which is being adminis- 
tered in Travis County, are here- 
by required to present the same 
to me respectively, at the address 
iow given, before suit upon 
same are by the general 
statutes of limitation, before such 
estate is closed, and — the 
time prescribed by law. My post 
= address is 1408 Capital Na- 
Bank Building, Austin, 
a. Dated this 12th day of Oc- 
tober, 1961. 
s/DOUGLASS D. HEARNE 
Administrator of the Es- 
tate of Feliciana eeouaee, 
d 22, n the 
County ‘Court of Travis 
County, Texas. 


O: THE TRUE OWNERS OF 
‘UNCLAIMED FUNDS IN THE 
RECEIVERSHIP ESTATE 
UNITED 
A hearing will be had upon the 
application of C. H. 
Liquidator for the State Board of 
Insurance, in Cause No. 123,974, 
i 7! RE: RECEIVERSHIP 
F UNITED LLOYDS, 
in the 98 Seth Fadieial District Court- 
room in Austin, Travis County, 
Texas, at 9 o'clock, a.m., on the 
7th 4 of November, 1961, for 
the purpose of declaring ‘such 
funds to be abandoned and to be 
the property of the State Board 
nsurance. 
C. H. LANGDEAU, 
Liquidator for the State 
Board of I of 


Langdeau, | existin 


ance. 





Mh day of November, 1961, for the | from Plaintiff's Original Petition | reference is here made for all in- 
of declaring such funds to/| on file in this office, and which | tents and purposes; 
bandoned and to be the prop-| reference is here made for all in-| If this citation is not served 
ay of the State Board of Insur-/| tents and purposes within 90 days after date of its 
this citation is not served | issuance, it shall be returned un- 
Cc. H. LANGDEAU, within 90 days after date of its | served. 
Liquidator for the State | issuance, it shall be returned un- WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Board of Insurance of | served. Clerk of the District Courts of 
the State of Texas. WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR.,| Travis County, Texas. 
——_ Clerk of the Distr Courts of Issued and given under my hand 
Certificate No. 1704 Travis County, Texas and the seal of said Court at of- 
Issued and given under my hand 


Company No. 06-57320 
STATE E BOARD OF INSURANCE 
STATE OF ig oy 

September 12, 1 

Purcuseh to Article re 39 of the 
Texas Insurance Code, I hereby 
certify that MUTUAL INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY OF HART- 
FORD, HARTFORD, CONNECTI- 
CUT, has in all respects complied 
with the laws of Texas in relation 
to insurance. 

Given under my hand and seal 
of office at = Texas, the date 
first — — 

HARRISON 
Gonuieltnes of Insurance 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Freddie Chiles, Defendant, 
in the hereinafter styled and num- 


cause: 
You are hereby commanded to 
appear before the 126th District 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
tbe held at the courthouse of said 
county in the City of Austin, 
Travis County, Texas, at or before 
10 o'clock A.M. of the first Monday 
after the expiration of 42 days 
from the date of issuance hereof; 
that is to say, or before, 10 
o'clock A.M. of Monday the 27th 
day of November, 1961, and answer 
the ition of plaintiff in Cause 
Number 123,909, in which Theresa 
Chiles is Plaintiff and Freddie 
Chiles is ——— filed in said 
Court on the 10th day of October, 
1961, and the nature of which said 
sult is as follows: 
ing an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of plaintiff and 


OF | against defendant for decree of 


divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now 
r} ween said parties; 
Plaintiff alleges that defendant 
abandoned plaintiff on or about 
June 15, 1 and that prior to 
that date defendant commenced a 
course of unkind, hersh treatment 
toward plaintiff; plaintiff alleges 
that defen t was guilty of ex- 
cesses, cruel treatment and out- 
rages toward plaintiff of such a 
nature as to render their fur- 
ther living togeth 
plaintiff alleges thet the aforesaid 
d over 3 

years; plaintiff alleges that two 
hild were born to this mar- 











the State of Texas. 
THE TRUE OWNERS OF 


UNCLAIMED FUNDS IN THE 
IVERSHIP ESTA OF 
& COMPANY, CON- 


application of C. 
liquidator for the State Board of 
Insurance, Cause nee 123,976, 


AN COMPANY: 
A hearing will be had upon the 
H. eau, 





of said a children, and plain- 
tiff asks the Court to order the 


‘AL | defendant to contribute a reason- 
. | able amount of money for th 
and mainten 


ance of said minor 
children; plaintiff alleges that 
community property in the value 
of $250.00 was acquired —S— 
marriage and she asks the 
to award plaintiff this community 
property; Plaintiff prays for judg- 
ment of divorce from defendant 
care and custody of the aforemen- 
panne E minor children and a rea- 
amount of money from 
Geasndant for maintenance of said 
minor children, plaintiff prays fur- 
ther for the Court to award plain- 








and the seal of said u 
in the City of Austin, this 
day of October, 1961 
O. T. MARTIN, JI 
Clerk of the District 
Travis County, Texas 
By A. E. Jones, Dep 


CITATION BY . Pt BI ICATION 
THE STATE OF Ia AS 


the 10th 


Courts 








TO Willie Lee Burns Defendant 
in the hereinafter st vied and num- 
bered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to/| 
appear before the 53rd District 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 
county in the City of Austin, Trev- 
is County, Texas, at or before 10 
o'clock A. M. of the first Monday 
after the expiration of 42 days 
from the date of issuance hereof; 
that is to say, at or before, 10 
o'clock A. M. of Monday the 27th 
day of November, 1961, and answer 
the petition of plaintiff in Cause 


Number 123,907, in which Corine 


Burns is Plaintiff and Wi liie Lee | 


Burns is defendant, filed in said 
Court on the 10th day of October, 
1961, and the nature of which said 
suit is as follows 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of Plaintiff and 


decree of 
bonds of 


against defendant for 
divorce dissolving the 


matrimony heretofore and now ex- | 


isting between said parties; plain- 
tiff alleges that she and the de-| 
fendant separated on June 10, 1960, 
because of acts of cruelty; plain- 
tiff alleges that defendant com- 

menced a course of unkind, harsh | 


and tyrannical treatment toward 
plaintiff shortly before their sepa- 
ration, and that defendant was 





guilty of excesses, cruel treatment 
and outrages toward plaintiff of 
such a nature as to render their | 
further living together insupport- 
able; Plaintiff alleges that six 
children were born of this mar- 
riage; to-wit—Willie Lee, Jr., Age 
7 years, Jeanette, Age 6 years, 
Rogers Lee, age 4 years, Betty 
Jean, age 2 years, Christine, age 2 
years, Clifton, age 10 Months, and 
plaintiff asks the Court for cus- 
tody of said minor children and 
asks the Court to order the de- 
fendamt’ to pay a reasonable 
amount of money for intenance 
of said minor childre plaintiff 





alleges that the communi ty prop- 
erty consists of a house at 1801 
Perez St., Austin, Travis County, 
oe and plaintiff asks the 

© award said house 
SSalatift alleges that she has en- 
gaged the services of J. C 
ler, a practicing attorney 





to rep- 


resent her, and plaintiff asks the | 


court for the sum of $150.00 to pay 
said attorney; Plaintiff prays for 


rt | custody of the aforementioned mi- 


nor children, that defendant be 
ordered to pay into the registry of | 
the Court a reasonable amount of 
money for care and support of said 
aforementioned minor children, 


for the Court to award plaintiff | 


the house jocated at 1901 Perez St., 
Austin, Travis County, Texas, and 
for the sum of $150.00 for attorney 


B. Oeh- | 


fice in the City of Austin, this the 
10th day of October, 1961. 
O. T. MARTIN, J 
Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas. 
By A. E. JONES, Deputy. 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Asa Martin Defendant, in 
the hereinafter styled and num- 
bered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear before the 98th District 
| Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 
county in the City of Austin, Trav- 
is County, Texas, at or before 10 
| o'clock A. M. of the first (Monday 
jafter the expiration of 42 days 
from the date of issuance hereof; 
that js to say, at or before, 10 
o'clock A. M. of Monday the 27th 
day of November, 1961, and answer 
the petition of plaintiff in Cause 
Number 123,960, in which Annie 
Ruth Martin is Plaintiff and Asa 
Martin is defendant, filed in said 
| Court on the 12th day of October, 
| 1961, and the nature of which said 
suit is as follows: 
| Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of plaintiff and 
against defendant for decree of 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now ex- 
isting between said parties; Plain- 
| tiff alleges that defendant aban- 
doned plaintiff sometime in the 
month of May, 1952, and that such 
aband nt has d for a 
period in excess of three years; 
plaintiff alleges thet prior to 
abandonment, that plaintiff did 
nothing to bring about such action 
from defendant, and that she has 
not cohabited with defendant for 
a time in excess of seven years; 
| plaintiff alleges that at time of 
abandonment, she was with child, 
and that there was a total of two 
children born of this marriage, 

Ellen Cordelia Martin, age 

| 10 years, and Ernest Walter Mar- 
tin, age 8 years, and As pmo asks 
the Court for Care and cu: of 
seid minor children; Plaintiff 
prays for judgment of divorce 
from defendant, for care and cus- 
tody of the aforesaid minor chil- 
dren, and for other further 
relief, general and — in law 
and in equity, as she may be justly 
entitled to receive; 





All of wae more fully appears 
from , ~~ Petition 
jon file in this’ office end which 


| reference is here made for all in- 


within 90 
——— it snall be returned un- 


WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, - 
| Clerk of the District Courts 
Texas. 


| Travis County; 
Issued =) ae 

| and the seal of said Court at office 
| in the City of Austin, this the 13th 
| day of October, a 

O. T. MARTIN, JR. 

eh Bo Rc 
Travis 
By A. E. Ji Deputy. 





Exodus of ‘Tortured Souls’ May Puri 


Excerpts from a speech by 
Franklin Jones Sr. of Marshall 
before the Harris County Demo- 
crates earlier this month. His re- 
marks will be carried in two in- 
stallments. 

HOUSTON 

I trust that I am not becoming 
too optimistic in hoping for an 
increased degree of integrity in 
the Democratic party, both state 
and national. This view is gaining 
more and more appeal for me, and 
if present trends continue, we 
may perhaps have some party in- 
tegrity to match the overworked 
and sometimes imaginary condi- 
tion of party loyalty. 

There is something that a party 
owes to its rank and file that can 
be supplied only by its leadership. 
Whatever the circumstances of 
birth of our two great parties, 
they have in the main gravitated 
toward an appeal to the individ- 
ual, and mostly the individual 
whose work or business is on the 
small scale, on the part of the 
Democratic Party, and toward an 
appeal to the business interests 
of the nation and world on the 
part of the Republican Party. 

Occasionally, a captain of indus- 
try becomes a Democrat, but we 
are left to wonder if the alliance 
is not a marriage of convenience. 
Sometimes a LaFollette drifts 
from the independence of Pro- 
gressivism into the Republican 
Party, but once there, his influ- 
ence withers and perishes. 


Free Idea Market 

By and large the Democratic 
Party has proposed government to 
provide social welfare and insure 
civil rights as well as to regulate 
business and afford police protec- 
tion. A field where it seeks the 
least government, and indeed, asks 
non-interference, is the market 
place for an exchange of free 
ideas, cultural, political, and phil- 
osophical. On the other hand, the 
Republican Party in its pristine 
vigor largely advances opposite 
tenets: government control of cul- 
tural and political expression, but 
the least possible government in 
the regulation of business and 
the advancement of social welfare 
and civil rights. 

We know that the Democratic 
Party must by nature draw dis- 


UT Young Demos 
Pass Resolution 
On Nuclear War 


BANDERA 

Bertrand Russell of England 
was commended “for the courage 
of his convictions (though not nec- 
essarily ... the wisdom of his 
approach)” by the state executive 
committee of the Young Demo- 
cratic Clubs of Texas meeting at 
Flying L ranch near here last 
weekend. 

“Civilization stands in danger of 
being extinguished by nuclear 
war,” their resolution said. “This 
ominous threet is increased by 
each day the arms race continues.” 

In the compromise wording on 
the issue of Russell's demonstra- 
tions, the Young Democrats de- 
clared: 

“Be it resolved that the state 
executive committee of the Young 
Democratic Clubs of Texas com- 
mend Lord Bertrand Russell for 
the courage of his convictions 
(though not necessarily endorsing 
the wisdom of his approach) and 
encourage all men of vision and 
conscience to join the fight for 
world survival.” 

The resolution also urged Ken- 
nedy and Khrushchev to order an 
immediate end to nuclear testing. 
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sident elements together, and that 
what it loses by the practice of 
mayhem amongst its members, it 
gains in an added virility. The 
intra-party strife is intensified by 
the fact that in the past in Texas, 
the only means of taking any part 
in state government has been 
through joining the Democratic 
Party. The main reason for a 
Democratic Party is to provide a 
place for liberals to gather, and 
fight, if they so desire. If the state 
party fails in measuring up to this 
standard, its reason for existence 
disappears; for we have a place 
for the rightists to go, on this 
earth, that is. Traditionally, they 
belong in the Republican Party. 


They are not happy outside of 
it, as a long history of political 
upheavals bears witness in Texas. 
When the Democratic Party be- 
comes a mild image of its oppon- 
ent, the people interested in polit- 
ical affairs have no true choice of 
parties. They do have the Repub- 
lican Party for those leaning to 
the right, but those otherwise in- 
clined have no means of express- 
ing group political thought. If the 
Democratic Party does not speak 
for them, and mean it, we have a 
wholly one-sided affair, such as 
we witnessed last May. 


Hope in Exodus 

There is hope on the horizon. 
With the towering indignity that 
resulted from our last election, 
the Democratic Party has received 
aid from an unexpected source. 
There has been an exodus of con- 
servatives from the party, about 
100 strong, up Fort Worth way. 
Jack Cox has picked a new party 
from which to continue his war 
on liberalism, described by him as 
“a medicine show tonic, filled with 
secret ingredients and advertised 
as a cure-all.” 

It does seem that the Repubili- 
cans have at last entered the pre- 
cinots, and hope is justified that 
they will drain off those elements 
from the Texas Democratic Party 
which in the past persisted in a 
rule or ruin until two candidates 
were fielded for general election, 
the difference between whom 
could not even be told by the num- 
bers on their jerseys. 

In the past, those holding with 
the Republican formula of govern- 
ment in Texas had no means of 
group political activity. They de- 
spised the political precepts of the 
Democrats, but the tradition and 
name of the party in the South 
made it imperative that it be used 
as a conveyance to office for their 
candidates. There is little cause 
for wonder, in this situation, at 
the rash of special organizations 
that have arisen in Texas in the 
past for the purpose of espousing 
Republican doctrines under the 
name of free enterprise, states’ 
rights, Hoover democracy, Eisen- 
hower democracy, and so on, ad 
nauseam. 

In some measure, the one-party 
system in Texas may also explain 
the tendency of our civic clubs as 
well as purely social organizations 
to be shot through with Republi- 
can ideals and activity. The as- 
sault om Democrats has ranged 
from general lamentations about 
the speedy coming of the welfare 
state to the frustrated notation of 
a no-<doubt bibulous guest on a 
club register recently observed. 
He had simply entered his name 
as, “Fidel Castro-Democrat.” 





FRANKLIN JONES SAYS: 





The perhaps unconscious urge 
toward Republicanism must heve 
been the roots of the pronounce- 
ments last week of the President 
of the East Texas Chamber of 


Commerce to a group of Texas 
business leaders at Longview. He 
insisted that a businesman must 
not only fulfill his political obli- 


You know, the political duty of 
big business could not have been 
better framed in the days of Mc- 
Kinley. Indeed, this tactic has lost 
little of the subtlety of an earlier 
day which saw the posting of 
signs on factory fences reading, 
“This factory will not open the 
day after election if McKinley 
loses.” And some people question 
why a person should lose his God- 
given “right to work”—at starva- 
tion wages—by joining a labor 
union! 


Well-Knit Extremes 


The same meeting that stressed 
the need for employers to educate 
ther employees as to why they 
should suport a particular candi- 
date was given over to “an action 
course in practical politics” spon- 
sored by the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Now all of these 
businessmen belong in the Repub- 
lican Party and should enter it. 

While the East Texas Chamber 
was meeting in Longview, a 
would-be moderator of the Demo- 
cratic Party in Texas was saying 
in Fort Worth that it is faced with 
a revolt by conservatives, and that 
ultre-conservatives are a threat to 
the unity of the party. Indeed, 
Harris County came in for de- 
scription as having “tight organi- 
zations of extremis on both 
sides that were working for polit- 
ical ascendancy. This speaker even 
foresaw the time when “Texas 
voters may be limited to a choice 
between extremes.” Could he have 
had in mind the Blakley-Tower 
race? 

The speaker did go on to sug- 
gest perfection in the Democratic 
Party that should develop “an 
image” which would appeal to all 
factions, “led by the moderates.” 
The same nostrum has been pre- 
scribed for capital and labor and 
cats and dogs... 


Bill of Particulars 


Let us demand a bill of particu- 
lars. Would it not run something 
like this? The Harris County Dem- 
ocrats believe in the Social Secur- 
ity Act; their opponents do not. 
They support the Federal Housing 
Act; while their opponents decry 
it. They are in favor of old age 
assistance; their opponents believe 
it to be socialism. They are in fa- 
vor of Federal aid to education, 
while their opponents say that 
this would be to surrender state 
rights to Federal control. They 
sponsor the recognition of civil 
rights as something substantial 
and to be implemented at the mar- 
ket place, while their opponents 
oppose this. They believe in unem- 
ployment compensation. Their op- 
ponents do not. The Harris County 
Democrats believe in taxation 
based on the ability of the tax 
Payer to respond. They believe in 
foreign aid to the extent that it 
may be necessary to prevent the 
engulfment of the world in com- 
munism. They believe that the 
United Nations is, as; the Presi- 
dent has said, one of our last 
great hopes. They know that to 
proclaim a “fortress America” in 
this day of nuclear power is utter 
folly. On all of these points, they 
find that their opponents are in 
diametric opposition to them. 

Now, Mr. Phrase-Maker, Mr. 








» when you are saying 
‘A ape ng aniis both your houses,” 
are you not saying that those in 
the Democratic Party who espouse 
its objectives, its legislative aims, 
the Harris County Democrats, 
must be discarded along with 
those who oppose each and every 
one of those aims? When one 
group is the professed enemy of 
every principle that the national 
Democratic Party has espoused, 
and the other accepts each of those 
principles, can it be moderation 
te drive both groups from the 
party? 

To the contrary, does it not 
represent an effort to continue 
with the unholy Troika that has 
been driven by other leaders of 
the Democratic Party? One horse 
galloping toward the right, an- 
other trotting in the middle, and 
the third pacing toward the left; 
only the horse on the right gets 
all of the feed, water, currying 
and pampering; whereas the horse 
on the left has been starved, 
weakened and caused to be mange- 
infested, so that the cart will con- 
tinuously veer to the right. 

We do not need fancy tiptoe 
dancing about whether a person 
is liberal, conservative, moderate 
or radical. Why not let the test be 
whether a person subscribes to the 
tenets of the national Democratic 
Party, and open the state Demo- 
cratic Party to those who do and 
give its control to them? 

You know a pussyfooter, one of 
these days, steps on fly paper, and 
I confess that I am not pained at 
the sight of some of our leaders 
getting their feet more and more 
entangled as they try to dance 
back into the pre-Tower position 
they retained so long. 

I hope I am not vulgar in think- 
ing of these fence-sttaddlers in 
the way that Dorothy Parker once 
thought of the late Humphrey Bo- 
gart. When McCarthy was in flow- 
er—notice I make a distinction, 
for McCarthyism is not dead—a 
wholesale investigation of movie 
stars and writers was undertaken. 
Defense committees were formed, 
and Dorothy Parker served on one. 

When she approached Mr. Bo- 
gart about coming out in behalf 
of the actors and writers, he said 
he was not in position to do so. 
As those familiar with the writ- 
ings of Miss Parker will know, 
this did not sit too well with her, 
and she called him a coward. 
Poor old Humphrey replied that 
it required some courage simply 
to sit upon the fence, to which 
Dorothy snorted, “It doesn’t re- 
quire anything but lead in your 
rump.” 

With the rustling in the Repub- 
lican camp, and a promise of 
broad activity along the state, as 
well as national political front, we 
may hope that many more of our 
uncomfortable conservative Demo- 
crate will enter the party of their 
true choice. Many of these tor- 
tured souls have remained Demo- 
crats simply because they could 
take no part in state government 
otherwise. They were torn be- 
tween a desire to so participate 
and the discomfort of marching in 
a group whose ideas they despised. 

What a relief it must be to these 
people to march boldly from with- 
out against the New Frontier and 
other Democratic conceptions, 
even if they are marching back- 
ward and under the Goldwater 
banner! Both the liberals and our 
leave-taking moderates from the 
Democratic Party should find com- 
fort from the fact that these mod- 
erates may in the future mellow 
in the Republican Party, where all 
movement is under suspicion, and 
every birth of a new idea is a ter- 
rifying scandal. 

There comes painfully to my 
mind the willingness of many of 
our leaders in Texas during the 
1960 campaign to junk or modify 





ify Parties 


the platform of the National Con- 
vention to suit their own whims, 
or merely to get votes. My note- 
book yields an Allen Duckworth 
contribution of as early as October 
14, 1959, in which a personality 
next but one to the titular leader 
of the party found it necessary to 
reassure the “extreme conserve- 
tives” of the party that his com- 
ing attendance at the Dallas raily 
honoring former President Harry 
S. Truman “should not be inter- 
preted as endorsement of a ‘lib- 
eral’ program in the party; he 
merely will be helping to honor 
a former President of the United 
States.” 


Lack of Integrity 


This attitude resulted in the 
anomaly of a “Texas platform” 
adopted substantially a year later 
to avoid a floor fight at the State 
Convention. Among other things, 
this platform contained a plank 
supporting the retention of the 
right to work law, in direct con- 
travention of candidate.John F. 
Kennedy and the Democratic na- 
tional platform. The then-gover- 
nor and the candidate for Vice 
President described this platform, 
which contained many other 
points in opposition to the na- 
tional one, a& pleasing to both 
conservative and liberal political 
factions of Travis County. A hu- 
man being with such a split per- 
sonality might find himself con- 
fined in an institution. The polti- 
cal capers of the state party sug- 
gested the creation of one for 
political parties. 


At the convention known as 
“the Governor’s” in September, 
1960, a “Texas platform” was 
adopted carrying forward a plank 
recommending preservation of the 
state’s open shop law and again 
many other points diametrically 
opposed to the party’s national 
policies. Indeed, the governor said, 
and I quote: “No one should in- 
terpret the support of these nomi- 
nees (Kennedy and Johnson) as 
support of the platform that was 
written at Los Angeles.” 


I need not remind that this 
strange and dual political person- 
ality that became the state Demo- 
crats supporting the national can- 
didates but not the national plat- 
form continued through its leader- 
ship to make the impossible dis- 
tinctions indicated throughout the 
entire 1960 campaign. Again I re- 
vert to a consideration of party 
integrity rather than party loy- 
alty. Could there be party loyalty 
in a campaign that vilified the 
platform of the party and sought 
election of its candidates in an at- 
mosphere entirely sterile of prin- 
ciples? 


There is, there must be, a re- 
sponsibility of the party to those 
who march under its banners. 
As may have been suggested, 
party loyalty is not a one-way 
street, and the unnatural bifurca- 
tion in the backbone of the Texas 
body politic in 1960 was as destruc- 
tive of the individuals as it was of 
the party. Perhaps it was the fore- 
runner of our 1961 election, in 
which the vote was definitely for 
the man instead of the party; for 
neither candidate professed the 
principles of the Democratic Party 
in that race. 


Perhaps some of us have been 
unjust in our criticism of our na- 
tional and state party leaders. But 
is it not time that they gave an 
accounting to the aspirations of 
the Democratic Party of Andy 
Jackson, of James Hogg, and of 
Woodrow Wilson? Is it not time 
for the loyal members of the party 
to ask something in return; to be 
finished with the cynical attitude 
of 1960, and to demand that the 
party move away from, instead of 
towerd, political bossism? 

To Be Concluded 











